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ISSUE 11 FEEDBACK 


Issue 11 offered another interesting bunch of 
stories. Jez Strickley’s cover story on the ninth 
Doctor's brief tenure hit most of the high points. 
Much as I appreciate David Tennant in the role, I 
really wish Christopher Eccleston had stayed an- 
other season or two, so that he could get past the 
“damaged Time Lord” air about him and fully 
recapture his joy for living. Still, I understand the 
need to introduce the concept of regeneration 
early on in the new series, lest kids (and adults) 
get too attached to one particular actor. Jez also 
does a good job examining the sonic screwdriver. 
I see its role in the new series as a shortcut to the 
plot when writers don’t have a lot of time to, say, 
unlock a door or detect where the aliens are. I 
don't mind it as long as it never becomes a 
crutch. The name “sonic screwdriver” is cute but 
not exactly accurate anymore — which is why both 
Capt. Jack Harkness and the Master make fun of it 
at various points. “All-purpose doodad” doesn’t 
have the same ring to it, though. Ken 
Holtzhouser’s take on “The Five Doctors” makes 
some very good points about its beginning of the 
end for the original series. We as “Who” fans can 
appreciate its campiness, but regular viewers 
were probably not impressed. Also, it does chart a 
course for the series to disappear up its own my- 
thology in the remaining few years. Worst of- 
fender, of course, is “Attack of the Cybermen,” a 
sequel to a story from 18 years earlier ("Tomb of 
the Cybermen) - that, at the time, was not even 
available in the BBC archives! Then there stories 
such as “Timelash, Greatest Show in the Galaxy” 
and “Curse of Fenric” that are structured like se- 
quels but really aren't. I hate to keep being the 
naysayer about “Torchwood” — I feel like I made 
my position pretty clear in issue 10's series over- 
view — but I am surprised by the "10 out of 10” 
reviews for the last two episodes of Series 1. 
They're certainly better than “Cyberwoman,” but 
hardly without flaws of their own. Ah well, to each 
his (or her) own. 

Chris Kocher, via e-mail 


Just wanted to drop you a line to voice my disap- 
pointment with your “Torchwood” reviews, espe- 
cially the reviews for the last two stories. What 
were Gary Phillips and Claire Chaplin thinking 
when they rated those stories 10 out of 10 apiece. 
Were they on drugs?! What a pile of dross this 
series turned out to be. Pure crap from start to 
finish - what do you expect when it comes from 
the mind of RTD. Crap, crap, crap! 

Felicity Newark, via e-mail 


NEW SERIES NOVELS 


The more the tie-in novels for the New Series 
come out, the more they're finding their feet. No 
longer are they in the shadows of the older BBC 
range, nor do they feel like Doctor Who-lite, or 
faux kiddies’ novels. They are good, solid fun, 


and more than worthy to be on the bookshelf 
alongside former EDA and NA greats. 
Tan K Cimm, via e-mail 


CHILDREN IN NEED SPECIAL 


I just have to say I am deeply excited (probably 
unhealthily so) by the news of Peter Davison once 
again putting on a beige frock coat for the forth- 
coming Children In Need special ‘Time Crash’, 
with Steven Moffat (mine and a lot of other peo- 
ple's favourite new series writer) penning it I think 
we're all in for a treat. Of course, for the next 
month we'll all have to put up with fandom debat- 
ing Peter's age and his waistline (though I still 
think he looks superb in 5th Doctor regalia), but 
frankly, who cares? We're going to have the first, 
official, on screen meeting of two Doctor's since 
all that business with Sontarans and people with 
odd eyebrows in the 80s. That has to be some- 
thing worth looking forward too! Yours in almost 
Androgum levels of salivating anticipation. 
Alexander Baisden, via e-mail 


SARAH JANE ADVENTURES 


T've been reading about the new Who spinoff for 
Sarah Jane and it looks like its going to be a great 
show. Any idea on when or if CBC might pick up? 
If not CBC, anyone else maybe? 

Tim Ford, via e-mail 


Sorry Tim, but as far as we’re aware, CBC 
doesn’t have any plans to show the Sarah 
Jane Adventures. We haven't heard if an- 
other network plans to show it either. If 
and when we hear anything, we'll be sure to 
post something in the magazine or on the 
Whotopia website. 


ek 


We loving hearing from our readers so feel 
free to put pen to paper, or fingers on the 
keyboard and drop us a line. You can reach 
us at: 


Jigsawpublications@yahoo.ca 
or 
Whotopia 
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Vancouver, BC, Canada 
V6G 231 
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Victor Pemberton. 
Interview : 


Derrick Sherwin never influenced my writing. In fact 


| found it a real ordeal working with him, especially 


as he had done very little writing of his own. 


In the rarefied climes of Doctor Who fandom, writer and pro- 
ducer Victor Pemberton is best known for his Second Doctor 
story ‘Fury from the Deep’, and for his Fourth Doctor audio 
adventure ‘The Pescatons’. However, in point of fact his varied 
career stretches well beyond this brace of literary offerings and 
includes work in radio and independent television making, as 
well as inventing a certain sonic device. This issue we talk to 
classic series writer Victor Pemberton. 


Whotopia: Your first credited work on Doctor Who was 
as an actor playing the part of a scientist in the season 
four adventure ‘The Moonbase’. What led to your ap- 
pearing in this story? 


Victor Pemberton: My ‘acting’ role in ‘Moonbase’ wasn’t 
really an acting role at all. In those early days of my career, I 
wanted to gain experience as a television writer, and as no- 
body in their right mind would ever have thought of me as the 
Brad Pitt of my day, I managed to get some work as an extra 
in many films and TV dramas. I have never had ambitions to 
be an actor, and as I remember the only words I uttered in 
‘Moonbase’ were “Yes” or “No”! Although I enjoyed my time 
on the show, I didn’t exactly enjoy the terrible veins that were 
painted on my face by a not very creative make-up artist, and 
when the show was aired I had a pretty tough time responding 
to the jibes of my close friends who thought that my 
‘Moonbase’ veins actually improved my appearance! 


Whotopia: As a writer you initially worked on Doctor 
Whoas the script editor for the widely regarded classic 
‘The Tomb of the Cybermen’ by Kit Pedler and Gerry 
Davis. How did you find working on a production which 
involved the Doctor's new recurring enemy and how 
much influence did you have on the final script? 


Victor Pemberton: Working on ‘The Tomb of the Cybermen’ 
was, for me, quite an illuminating experience, not only because 
it was my first real involvement as a script editor on the show, 
but because it gave me the opportunity to work with Kit Pedler 
and Gerry Davis. They were a formidable team, mainly be- 
cause they were specialists in their own individual skills — Kit a 
scientist, and Gerry a most experienced television dramatist. 
Mind you, at times they were quite difficult to deal with, and at 
the end of a session with them I usually felt quite drained. But 
their creation of the Cybermen was quite fascinating, and the 
moment I read their outline script I knew it would be one of 
the best and most chilling in the series of that time. And Mor- 
ris Barry was the perfect director, someone I always remember 
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for the way he flitted like a squirrel around the set at the BBC 
Lime Grove studios, wearing rubber plimsolls and a shirt that 
seemed to me to be continuously drowned in perspiration! My 
main influence on the show was that during that terrifying mo- 
ment when the Cybermen emerged from their tomb coffins, I 
suggested that dry ice might be placed inside so that their first 
appearance would be even more spine-tingling. And I was 
right, so much so that many of the production staff were too 
unnerved to hang around in the studio for very long! 


Whotopia: How did writing ‘Fury from the Deep’ come 
about and what triggered the idea for the plot line be- 
hind it? 


Victor Pemberton: The idea for Fury from the Deep’ came at 
the time of the first commercial production of natural gas from 
the North Sea off the coast of eastern England. I had originally 
written a similar theme in a radio sci-fi serial for the BBC called 
The Slide, which was about an earthquake in Kent in southern 
England, and when my friend, the late Peter Bryant became 
producer of Doctor Who, he asked me to write something simi- 
lar. I had always wanted to write a really creepy story for the 
show, and ‘Fury from the Deep’ seemed to fit the bill. In fact, 
although the London Times called the show a bit too frighten- 
ing for younger viewers, it became a huge hit with both them 
and their mums and dads. Seaweed coming out of the sea in 
‘Fury’ and a living organism mud oozing out of an earthquake 
fissure in The Slide — it just shows what a nasty mind I have! 
Incidentally, your readers may be interested to know that the 
BBC are releasing 7he Side in their Classic Audio Collection in 
August, which is quite a coup for them, for until now their copy 
had been lost from their archives until I discovered my own 
personal copy covered in dust in my garage! 


Whotopia: The rapport between a writer and their script 
editor can make all the difference when tightening the 
knots and bolts of a script. What was it like working 
alongside script editor Derrick Sherwin, and did he in- 
fluence your writing? 


Victor Pemberton: Derrick Sherwin never influenced my writ- 
ing. In fact I found it a real ordeal working with him, especially 
as he had done very little writing of his own. He did try to 
interfere with my scripts until the producer Peter Bryant 
stepped in and restored everything. No, there was absolutely 
no rapport between me and Sherwin. 


Whotopia: Patrick Troughton was in his first complete 
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season as the Doctor when he filmed ‘Fury from the 
Deep’. Can you remember how he approached the role 
at that time, and did he or other members of the cast 
make any changes to your script during the produc- 
tion? 


Victor Pemberton: Patrick Troughton was a true professional 
who came to the show with the experience of a born actor, an 
actor who did his homework before he said one word in char- 
acter. I know this because I had already met him during the 
filming of a BBC television film series, Pau/ of Tarsus, on the 
island of Crete two years before. By the time we worked to- 
gether on ‘Fury’ he had a great vision of what the Doctor 
should be like, and, like his two fellow actors Deborah Watling 
and Frazer Hines, he knew exactly what my story was all 
about, and how to approach playing it. The only changes the 
cast made to the script were in full consultation with me, the 
director, Hugh David, and the producer, Peter Bryant. 


Whotopia: Were you satisfied with the final television 
version of your script? 


Victor Pemberton: Yes, I was very satisfied with the final 
television version of the script. It seemed to me to be as 
creepy as I had originally conceived, although I have to say 
that I was amazed how the BBC approved of such an expen- 
sive show. In those days most things were produced only in 
the studio, but in ‘Fury’ we went on location to a seaside loca- 
tion in the middle of winter. They even had a helicopter spray- 
ing the special effects department’s new toy, the deadly white 
foam which had such a chilling effect on its victims when they 
were lured into the water. 


Whotopia: After completing ‘Fury from the Deep’ did you 
consider producing further scripts for Doctor Who? 


Victor Pemberton: No, I didn’t really want to go on with 
producing further scripts for Doctor Who. As you will see from 
my website, victorpemberton.com, at that time I was in the 
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process of moving my career on to other aspects of television 
drama, and in any case, in those days the BBC did not encour- 
age staff or those on a freelance contract to write their own 
scripts for the show they were working on. 


Whotopia: How did the audio drama ‘The Pescatons’ get 
started? 


Victor Pemberton: A record producer named Don Norman 
came to me quite out of the blue to ask me to write an original 
Doctor Who audio drama, which I was then asked to adapt as 
a novel. Don was a former jazz musician who had worked 
with some of the big Hollywood stars of the time such as Bing 
Crosby and Fred Astaire, so I decided to take a chance and 
have a go. It was the first time a Who story had been done in 
this kind of way on a disc, and I have to admit that I didn’t 
really care for the novel, only because I was given just two 
and a half weeks to write it. Nonetheless, there has always 
been a keen demand for the story, for after the gramophone 
record, there followed a cassette, and only last year the BBC 
released the story on their Classic Sci-Fi CD collection. 


Whotopia: ‘Fury from the Deep’ and ‘The Pescatons’ 
each present a different actor in the role of the Doctor. 
When you wrote ‘The Pescatons’ did you approach Tom 
Baker's Doctor differently to Patrick Troughton’s Doc- 
tor and, if so, how did you go about demonstrating that 
contrast in your script? 


Victor Pemberton: As with all actors in any series, the ap- 
proach to their own individual character has to be carefully 
orchestrated. Patrick Troughton brought to the part of the 
Doctor his long experience as a classical actor, which meant 
that he had natural timing and a versatility to play anything 
from drama to comedy. In my mind he was, and still is, the 
best of all the Doctors, mainly because he can show the 
changes in mood that such a character needs, the dark side as 
well as the genial old uncle. Tom Baker was completely differ- 
ent, for he brought not only a deep, baritone speaking voice, 
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Imagination is the key to radio drama; the 


voice and acting is the clue to what a 


character looks like. 


but a Harpo Marx quality to the role. He also had considerable 
experience as an actor in both theatre and television, and, like 
Patrick, knew how to use the camera to his advantage. There- 
fore, when writing for both of them, I took all these qualities 
into account —humour and a ‘dark side’ for Patrick, and author- 
ity and quirkiness for Tom. 


Whotopia: Both of your stories for Doctor Who have a 
maritime theme. Was this intentional? 


Victor Pemberton: No, it was not intentional that both stories 
were going to have a similar maritime theme. It just so hap- 
pens that I have always been fascinated with the River Thames 
which runs through the heart of London, and the east coast of 
England, where I spent so many holidays as a child. 


Whotopia: How does the business of producing a script 
for television compare to writing one for an audio 
drama, and is one medium any more or less challenging 
than the other? 


Victor Pemberton: Writing a script for television means that 
you have not only to provide dialogue for your actors, but also 
let your viewers see the type of backgrounds they are to play 
against. In audio drama, known as radio drama in the UK, the 
listener can produce his/her own pictures. Imagination is the 
key to radio drama; the voice and acting is the clue to what a 
character looks like. In television, a writer's words can be 
helped or diluted by just one single look from the characters/s 
on screen. In Radio, you can go to the moon or beneath the 
earth without any cost whatsoever. Not so in television. 


Whotopia: Unlike some script writers you chose to novel- 
ise both your scripts for Target Books. Did you enjoy 
the process of novelising your work, and would you 
have been happy for someone else to do it had you 
been unavailable? 


Victor Pemberton: Yes, I did enjoy very much novelising 
both my scripts for Who. I was actually invited by Target 
Books to turn ‘Fury from the Deep’ into a book, which at first 
made me rather apprehensive, as it was the first time I had 
ever been asked to write a novel. Fortunately, ‘Fury’ became 
an instant success, and was eventually voted by Who fans in 
the UK as their favourite novel of 25 years of the show. As to 
the possibility of anyone else writing the book for me, the an- 
wer would have to be no. Whether I was free or not, I would 
never like anyone adapting my own personal work. However, 
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the task was not an easy one to undertake, for, unlike some of 
the other adaptations of Who books, the only script I had to go 
by was a camera script, which, as I’m sure you know, contains 
an awful lot of technical information, but very little material for 
a book! 


Whotopia: Amongst other things you're known as the 
inventor of the sonic screwdriver. How did you come 
up with the idea for it, as well as its catchy title, and 
was it a surprise to discover that it had become a fully 
fledged Doctor Who icon? 


Victor Pemberton: The sonic screwdriver made its first ap- 
pearance in ‘Fury from the Deep’. I had the idea when, during 
the opening location scene, the Doctor was examining a 
strange looking pipeline. At first he takes out his stethoscope 
to listen to the strange sound coming from inside, and then he 
takes out of his pocket the screwdriver, which, as you know 
from the story, turned out to be a useful tool in being able to 
take a look inside, until, that is, he was interrupted by a most 
unusual happening... 


Yes, I have been very surprised by the popularity of the dear 
old sonic screwdriver, and never had the faintest idea that it 
would become such a Doctor Who icon. Mind you, over the 
years Ive often wondered why so many people have claimed 
to have invented it. Perhaps that’s the reason why I never get 
any mention when it is used even today in the new Doctor Who 
series. And I certainly receive no royalties from its marketing! 
Oh well, I guess that’s Showbiz for you! 


Victor Pemberton: No, even in the unlikely eventuality that I 
were to be asked to write for the new series of Doctor Who, I 
would have to decline — but, I hope, graciously. For me, my 
gamely adventures with the Doctor took place a long time ago, 
and both the feel and look of the show today is a million light 
years away from our wobbly sets, matchbox special effects, 
monochrome recording, and hard-edged dialogue. ‘Fury from 
the Deep’ was part of a different century. But I shall always 
remember my Doctor Who with great affection. 


Many thanks to Victor Pemberton for answering Whoto- 
pia’s questions, and for more information see his web- 
site at victorpemberton.com. 
Interview by Jez Strickley 
Title graphic by Kevin Mullen 
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Missing Doctor Who 


Imagine a scene of discovering a long lost episode. 
Andy Henderson delves into the search for 


missing episodes 
Imagine the scene. 


Morning at your local Antiques Fair. 


Not quite crowded, but with a number of people and a bit of 
hustle and bustle. One seller deals with football memorabilia 
and unusually his stall has large number of boxes of silver 
cans. No ordinary cans for sure. 


You instantly recognise they are film cans and quickly move to 
the stall, asking if you can look through the cans. The first few 
are unremarkable, being film copies of football matches from 
the 1970s and then your heart skips a beat because the front 
of you is an older label which clearly identifies an old TV pro- 
gramme you don't immediately recognise. Instinct being what 
it is you flip the can towards you to see what the next can is. 


If your heart skipped a beat on the first can, you get a salvo as 
you view the second, for front of you is the holy grail of miss- 
ing Television. A tattered, yellowed, sickly sellotaped label, 
watermarked and pockmarked reveals the title "The Tenth 
Planet” Part 4. To someone who isn't indoctrinated in the ways 
of Doctor Who fandom the title means absolutely nothing. 


If you were told that this is the last episode the first Doctor, 
William Hartnell appeared in and it has been missing for 35 
years you might understand the significance. You tentatively 
asked the dealer how much the films are and he replies £10 
each, but “if it's the Doctor Who I want 20 because that is 
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probably rare”. 


In delirium you forget the other cans, taking your wallet out as 
slowly as possible and handing over a £20 note, trying not to 
keep calm. The rest of the Antiques Fair is now meaningless 
and as you walk out the door you remember you didn't even 
check what was on the other cans. 


Outside the venue your ticket is now expired. You decide to go 
back in the afternoon but that second visit reveals nothing ex- 
cept that more of the film cans have been sold and you have 
no way of knowing what was on them. However, you have 
found gold. Next step is to find a 16mm projector... 


So there you have the dream scenario for any Doctor Who fan. 


Remarkably there are over 100 missing episodes of the series. 
All were made in black-and-white. This particular case of Doc- 
tor Who is so well known it is almost a pub trivia question and 
general cultural hot potato. 


Certainly it is one of the few examples of missing Television 

which has actually penetrated public consciousness, even to a 
small extent. If the public know little, mass fandom has exam- 
ined the area in such detail that they have only stopped short 
of materialising the missing episodes through mass will power. 


The whole saga of how these programmes became missing is 
generally told via the fans as a David versus Goliath story. It 
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Asscene from Power of the Daleks 


does seem this way on the surface. 


The Goliath in our story is BBC bureaucracy that “destroyed the 
episodes” and the David side is represented by “crusading” 
fans that snatched episodes as they were thrown into the fiery 
furnace. So what is the truth? 


One should peel away the phoney layers of mysticism and mi- 
nor legend and peer further into a complex tale. This blog en- 
try examines this and explains how the author came on the 
trail of missing Doctor Who, his experience of fan attitudes and 
what he found. 


The obvious crucial question for anyone who doesn't know 
anything about the subject is why these episodes are missing 
in the first place. A book could be written just on this subject 
but there are a few salient facts. 


Doctor Who in common with many other 1960s programmes 
was recorded on videotape, which was erased and re-used as 
needed. Very much like a TIVO, it was an expensive means of 
holding a recording, but not for keeping it for a long period. 


Programmes were generally held for the option of a single re- 
peat and then erased. The period between recording and wip- 
ing in 1960s TV was typically, but not always around three 
years. In the case of Doctor Who, very few 1960s episodes 
were repeated at the time and thus being a serial, past epi- 
sodes had no future repeat value. 


With colour television starting in 1967 all black-and-white pro- 
grammes was beginning to look like technological antiques. So 
today, not a single episode of 1960s Doctor Who survives on 
an original master videotape. 


If videotape had been the only means of recording absolutely 


nothing would survive, but the assortment of stories and epi- 
sodes which do survive do so because they were copied di- 
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A scene from Marco Polo 


rectly to 16 mm film. 


The reason for this was not to preserve the programmes or for 
use in the United Kingdom, but as a means to send the epi- 
sodes abroad. 


Mostly these prints were destined for Commonwealth countries. 
So there were actually two sets of each doctor who episode 
generally made, one on videotape and one transcription copy 
on film. 


The film copy wasn’t as good as the tape, but it was a cheap 
method of durable programme distribution. The film negatives 
mostly ended up at BBC Enterprises who exploited the episodes 
abroad, but eventually junked both prints and negatives when 
they were no further use. 


The bureaucracy angle is interesting in that BBC Enterprises 
wouldn't necessarily know that the destroyed prints were the 
last remaining copies. By the time these film copies were being 
destroyed in the early 1970s, colour TV had caught on in a big 
way. 


There was public apathy to any black-and-white material been 
shown. Programmes like “Points of View” and the letters page 
of the “Radio Times” and other tabloid television pages often 
revealed outright hostility from viewers. 


Presented with black-and-white programmes they felt cheated 
after buying a colour set, which in 2007 prices was the equiva- 
lent of £4000. It’s a bit like buying a high definition set today 
and getting the service, but all the programmes are mostly low 
definition. 


In that climate and with the well-known lesser quality of the 
film recordings, from a bureaucratic point of view they were 
about as much use as silent films were after of the conversion 
to sound. The whole focus today is on the possibility that one 
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of these transcription 16mm prints could turn up anywhere. 


Of lesser debate amongst fans are the original master video 
tapes which never seem to be defined in regards to why they 
were wiped. They endlessly repeated mantra you'll find on the 
internet is that they were swallowed up in mass array by 
some indiscriminate BBC "Moloch". It's the stuff of legend but 
not necessarily truth. Other programmes of probably lesser 
importance to popular culture have survived intact. 


For example, there is an almost complete set of the series 
“Blue Peter” from 1965 onwards. Why was this? Undoubtedly 
because the formidable and pioneering producer biddy Baxter 
held control or the programme and would not sign past edi- 
tions for wiping. She could give a good reason to in this re- 
gard because “Blue Peter” constantly re-used and referred to 
past additions in the programme production. 


Ironically, Doctor Who was featured regularly and some clips 
of missing episodes exist today because they were used in 
“Blue Peter”. In the case of Doctor Who, the production team 
shifted many times and current knowledge this suggests that 
wiping permission for the black-and-white episodes wasn’t 
blocked by the teams responsible for making their 1970s col- 
our episodes. So we have the potentially uncomfortable truth 
that the programme was part were destroyed by its own mak- 
ers. 


Where does that leave the fans? By 1978 organisation and 
interest in the show had reached a peak and several well- 
intentioned fans were making contact with the BBC. By the 
time they did this they were able to prevent further junking by 
making the matter well known to the point where the value of 
holding onto the remaining black-and-white film material was 
established. 


In short, it did still have a market value. 


That didn't just hold for Doctor Who of course. Complete 
missing gaps from many other 1960s and early 1970s TV se- 
ries where filled by retaining black-and-white film prints which 
were at least better than nothing at all. Much of what does 
survive now depends on the number of prints struck and 
when that they were printed, but also the qualities of random 
survival based on bureaucratic chance. 


One factor which hadn't been taken into account at that time 
was that there might be 16mm prints held in private hands. 
Remarkably, many people involved in the television industry 
did retain copies of shows they were involved in. 


This wasn't a widespread practice and very much in the mi- 
nority, but sometimes these were given as presentations and 
even taken from piles of film destined for junking. 


In addition many over seas prints found their way into private 
hands. When you consider the number of these film re- 
cordings reached into the thousands by the 1960s, this was 
perhaps inevitable. Knowledge of the existence of such prints 
snowballed in the 1980s and a number of then missing epi- 
sodes began to appear sporadically before all avenues ap- . 
peared to be exhausted. Further gaps in missing colour epi- » J 


sodes were filled by foreign TV stations returning tapes, which Top fo bottom: Fury From The Deep, The Highlanders, The Myth Makers 
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replaced black-and-white film recordings. 


By the dawn of the 1990s future recovery of episodes looked 
particularly bleak but there have been a few surprises. Notably, 
the return of our highly regarded 1967 serial “The Tomb of the 
Cybermen”. This was rediscovered in a Hong Kong film deposi- 
tory. At one time this set of prints would have been destroyed 

4 but she a chance had left them untouched. 


A couple off single surviving episodes also turned up and are 
fairly substantial selection of extracts and clips. 


With the Internet explosion taking off in the mid-1990s, it was- 
n't very long before fans eagerly started posting lists of miss- 
ing episodes and then websites followed. All of this in the hope 
that coverage would result in an episode recovery so far de- 
spite hundreds of Internet references and probably thousands 
of comments on the subject nothing has resulted of any sub- 
stance. 


Much of this is surely due to the intended publicity mostly hit- 
ting fans who already know the situation, rather than the peo- 
ple who don't. 


This of course doesn't mean to say that their internet couldn't 
prove fruitful and indeed it has been helpful in identifying pre- 
viously missing episodes of other television programmes some 
of which have even turned up on internet auction sites. 


Perhaps the most unfortunate aspect of this is that most of the 
fan focus has been in this direction. It’s easy publicity but it 
does not tap into the places where missing episodes should 
and possibly could still remain. It is however cheap and cheer- 
ful, but it doesn’t usually pay out the meagre efforts put in. 


So this brings me into describing my involvement. Being inter- 
ested in subject of missing television in general. I was sur- 
prised to find even in the 1990s, that there was still a fairly 
large quantity of missing TV shows circulating and largely ig- 
nored by organised Dr Who fans. 


Conversations with collectors and dealers all drew a rather 
unfortunate picture of unsubtle approaches and rather naive 
bargaining. 


io 


A typical request was that the collector or dealer should phone 
the fan when he found a missing episode and the fan would 

~ send him a cheque, often stipulating that as a private sale, 
they wouldn't pay more than a set amount, perhaps £30. 


| 


il 


After many such queries, most collectors and dealers quickly 
came to the conclusion that such a film print would be worth 
hundreds and whilst easily sold, would have been crazy to con- 
'_} tact a fan who phoned up two years earlier on a whim. 


In fact, good material was only becoming if you knew the per- 
son well and noted as a regular trader. Even then, nothing was 
guaranteed. There must have been a few fans sitting back, 
confidently waiting for the phone to ring. They still are. 


y,| In most cases the fans simply weren't interested in anything 
but Doctor Who. This surprised me at the time though in retro- 


Top to ey The Abominable Snowman, The Crusades, The Faceless Ones spect, much less so. I had no idea how narrow minded some 
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requests were and I gleaned much information from speaking 
to dealers. Other anecdotal evidence did reveal a rather ugly 
underside of ego parading as goodwill. 


This has led to downright bizarre instances of friends outbid- 
ding each other in online auctions for missing television, often 
oblivious to each other because of unknown user ids. Pockets 
of related fan groups each appear to follow their own self re- 
garding rules with respect to such material. On the surface it 
all seems of general benefit, but underneath there are furious 
undercurrents of ego, thrashing together like eels in a basket. 


The process of finding missing television is often more than 80 
per cent investigation and 20 per cent luck. I was constantly 
amazed visiting film fairs to see people bluntly walking up to a 
stall and asking for any missing doctor who. It almost became 
a sport listening to the conversations. Regardless of the hobby 
or their interest such behaviour is hardly subtle. 


On getting a predictable negative reply they might even flick 
through film cans before moving on to the next stall. 

It was actually possible to then walk up to the same stall and in 
one case I remember clearly finding two missing ATV television 
programmes. It is for you the reader to consider the amorality 
of this but I tell the story from not just one experience. 


Fans of that nature surely see it differently, with a constant 
lurch over the moral high ground, but you can still see the 
whites of their eyes glistening when they ask their questions, 
which tell you as much as the approach “I’m looking for the 
BBC series Doctor Who, do you have any episodes?”. One 
dealer told me it was amusing that the question was often 
asked as if they expected the reply along the lines of “I have 
two here, probably not worth much, shall we say a tenner 
each? It’s been a bad day for business and I’m grateful for 
making even that today”. 


It was inevitable that I would eventually come into contact with 
a potentially missing Doctor Who episode given the number of 
other TV programmes I spotted. One prime example, being a 
chance conversation with a film collector who remembered 
they had an episode with “Daleks in it” somewhere in a very 
large collection of random cans. 


It may seem strange to the reader that such a collection wasn't 
catalogued but film collectors are often apposite personalities. 
In many ways they are the antithesis of that bureaucracy and 
librarian attitudes that destroyed the episodes. In my case I 
was faced with a potentially missing episode and had to search 
through an enormous quantity of film cans. Most of the mate- 
rial was educational films and they often had obscure labels. 


T had to look at the actual leader in some cases. In a situation 
worthy of some forgotten Francis Durbridge serial, the very last 
can I found actually had a BBC Recording Leader on it. Sadly 
this was just a red herring. This didn't obscure the certain fact 
that the collector in question had seen such an episode that 
but it had been possibly sold on years earlier and forgotten 
about. You also have to remember the person in question was 
approaching 70 and his memory wasn't particularly reliable. 


Looking at this in reflection, there is a very good chance that 
the print in question was probably nothing more than an ex- 
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tract of one single episode produced for educational use in the 
1960s. This was an episode of a William Hartnell serial called 
the “Dalek Invasion of Earth” and it does appear that a few 
prints of this have escaped into private hands. Around this time 
Talso did secure another episode described to me as being on 
8mm film and featuring the Cybermen. 


I had to buy unseen and the episode turned out to be a very 
good dupe of a previously missing episode which had already 
been returned to the BBC on 16mm. 


The Cybermen must have been popular because about two 
years after this I came into contact with a collector offering an 
episode featuring them 16 mm. This turned out to be an origi- 
nal print of a Patrick Troughton episode, which did exist in the 
BBC Archives. The asking price was £290. 


So there are three examples where being very close didn't nec- 
essarily prove fruitful, but without choosing favourites careful 
methods and subtle inquiries did allow me the chance to secure 
a large number off missing television shows from other pro- 
grammes which were subsequently returned for copying to 
force the BBC and the BFI. 


Fan criticism as voiced on the internet appears to be often 
prejudicial and simplified to the extent that all film collectors 
are hoarders determined to potentially deny fans the chance to 
see old episodes. In truth much of the trouble concerning miss- 
ing Television has come from Dr Who fans that sometimes by 
sheer chance bought up missing Television. Then, they placed 
demands or attention-seeking behaviour based on the material 
they held. 


One such case turned into a private tragedy when the fan in 
question cut-up and basically mutilated film prints and sent 
cuttings of these to the organisations which hadn't bowed to 
his demands. 


It is fair to say that most some collectors love film to the extent 
that such an act would be abhorrent to them. The danger lies 
in people who like Doctor Who more than film collecting, get- 
ting hold of material or attempting to get hold of material 
whilst having the potential to exercise such dubious morality. 
Emotion betrays reason. 


When I did find a rare programme I often had to resist the 
temptation to watch it because I was aware that a sole surviv- 
ing print could be damaged. This was brought home to me 
once when up leader broke in a projector and I was faced with 
such a situation. For this reason my advice to anyone who 
finds the sole surviving known print of anything is to ensure it 
is professionally transferred or copied. It should not be used as 
a viewing print under any circumstances. 


Imagine the scene if fan managed to find a missing episode. A 
few of the prints recovered in recent years have exhibited pro- 
jector damage caused by improper handling of the print. In 
one case tramline scratching which is virtually impossible to 
obscure and in another missing frames caused by film break- 
age? 


Aside from the internet, where does a fan go to research miss- 
ing episodes? They are faced worth a more difficult task be- 
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cause they generally don't collect film as a hobby and therefore 
don't know people or have contacts in the area. 


Strangely this brings out some unusual requests such as one 
fan asking me to pass over all my contacts so he could re- 
search and investigate them on behalf of Doctor Who fans. 


It is for you to decide what you would do when faced with such 
a request, but my own feeling was that there was an implied 
arrogance. In other fields you would not (as an example) go up 
to an antiques dealer and ask them for all their acquired con- 
tacts and special knowledge. 


It isn’t good business and you can imagine the reply a less 
polite dealer may give you if you naively asked for such infor- 
mation. 


So what about speculation? Rather like people who like to pre- 
dict the World Cup results in advance there are plenty of Dr 
Who fans who will gladly advise you on how many episodes 
possibly do still survive and which ones. This is all pure specu- 
lation based on usually third hand knowledge. 


Leading on from this, what can actually be determined based 
on experience of potentially existing missing episodes? I can 
state with absolute certainty that there are other TV pro- 
grammes in private hands and in many cases I can name titles. 
This isn't particularly helpful but it does give a rough idea of 
what could turn up should the collectors in question sell these. 


Knowing that market and the types of programmes circulating 
it is fairly clear that the only Doctor Who episodes traded or 
sold have been good used prints mostly produced in the 1980s 
and printed from existing episodes in private hands. 


It can also be stated with absolute certainty that there are a 
sizable number of film enthusiasts who don't use the internet 
and are not particularly interested in Television. 

It is to these people that the true fruits of hard labour in inves- 
tigation should be directed. That only way to contact them is 
really through traditional methods which could mean getting to 
know them through a local video or film club or posting adverts 
in the time-honoured tradition using a newspaper or even post- 
ing leaflets. 


It all sounds very simple but in practice this has proved highly 
successful in the past and in one spectacular case resulted end 
the return off all for 20 Television prints off considerable qual- 
ity some of which were missing Television. 


One single advert isn’t enough though. 


It is worth emphasising that efforts like my own those of others 
are intended to help and preserve the missing heritage of tele- 
vision which also includes Doctor Who as a part of that wider 
picture. It is also down without payment. Such efforts would 
have been virtually impossible using just the internet. The sali- 
ent facts are that missing TV prints I found were through social 
networking and travelling to meet collectors and film dealers. 


It’s old-fashioned, but very effective. 


Some fans have modified the direct approach I'd seen at film 


fairs to target foreign archives. Usually in the form of a letter 
and sometimes as a phone call, fans have taken it upon them- 
selves to contact foreign archives ask for Doctor Who. Again 
this is an unusual situation in that most Archives do not exist to 
handle such queries from private individuals and the reaction of 
staff to such queries may in fact breed hostility to the subject 
rather than engender goodwill. With no official sanction, it is a 
madcap idea which can cause damage to legitimate searches. 


Now within the BBC there is already an established base of 
fans mostly represented by the Doctor Who Restoration Team. 
They have accumulated a definitive knowledge of Foreign Ar- 
chives and are also consider information from people such as 
myself. Most of that information particularly in regard to miss- 
ing episodes is kept quiet for good reason, mostly to prevent 
knowledge spread causing problems in the recovery of mate- 
rial. 


So in that climate I and many others supply information and 
sometimes certain leads which would never be discussed in 
public for fear of ruining chances of recovering missing epi- 
sodes. 


This does bring us back to fan involvement. My own opinion is 
that although good intentioned, experience has shown that 
with the exception of the Restoration Team and one isolated 
case, fan involvement ends up attempting to find missing epi- 
sodes usually causing more harm than good. 


If you are reading this and want to recover missing doctor who 
or indeed any other TV programme it is worthwhile questioning 
why you want to do this and what makes the ideas you have 
for finding such programmes different from anything that has 
been attempted before? Your fresh idea was probably thought 
of five years ago. For example putting up another list of miss- 
ing episodes online is potentially far less fruitful than picking 
advert in a local paper or targeting a local film and video club. 


Is also worthwhile remembering that for the handful of missing 
Doctor Who episodes found on 16 mm film in the last 25 years, 
the number of missing episodes of other TV programmes in 
archives and privately found is measured in the hundreds so 
Doctor Who is a small minority in a far larger field. Putting this 
into perspective the chances of finding an episode are small 
but more than likely to exist in the hands of people were un- 
known knowledge of the clamour which surrounds them. 


If the fans want more missing Doctor Who back, they should 
consider different forms of social engineering to achieve that 
goal. This isn’t impossible and with careful effort it may provide 
results. 


Article by Andy Henderson 
Used by permission 
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wih YEAS 


Well, this has been put off for far too long. Be it family misfortune or ill 
health, or a general laisse-faire attitude to the summer holidays, the 
fourth part of this ongoing series is ever so slightly late. However, this 
has nothing to do with the fact that Tom Baker (whom we are now 
focusing on) is probably one of my least favourite Doctors. Oh dear, I 
can hear the inquisition’s fires burning as we speak. Burn the heretic! 
Burn him, Anyhow, before you all started on this crusade, I was trying 
to point out that I used the term “least favourite”. It is not that I am 
not a fan of Tom Baker (in fact, some of the stories that we shall cover 
have some of my favourite Doctorish moments) but merely the fact 
that there are six other actors who I preferred as the Doctor. 


That admission out of the way, cutting down the Fourth Doctor's era 
into a top ten proved somewhat difficult. For, I happen to be partial to 
a lot of it. (I believe this is what we call irony, in that whilst Hartnell, 
Troughton and Pertwee are my favourite Doctors I found making top 
tens for them quite easy, whilst Tom Baker being less favoured is more 
difficult to separate favourites.) The Key to Time and most of the Wil- 
liams era is out, despite my enjoyment from those areas. There is just 
too much competition for places to consider. Also, this is the first and 
probably only time in this series that the final list will not contain either 
the first or final story of the Doctor in question: Neither “Robot” or 
“Logopolis” merited sufficient credit for entrance on the list. 


Anyhow, onwards with that old bastion of writers with nothing else to 
say in their blogs: The list! 


Genesis of the Daleks 
OUT NOW! 
I feel compelled to add this story to the list. I really cannot 


stand it anymore; I have the DVD and am yet to watch it. I 

don’t know if I ever will. But it holds such a special place in the 
heart of fandom and certainly my early years of viewing that it would 
be churlish not to include the tale. And lest you think so, this is not a 
bad story, far from it, it ranks with some of the upper reaches of the 
classic Who. But, my problem is that I've seen it far too many times 
and as a result overkill has diminished its interest. 


However, for those of you for whom that is not a problem, this is a 
story I recommend fully. It has the Daleks in it — you might have 
guessed — and features the first appearance of Davros, the creator of 
the Daleks. In the midst of a centuries old war between two humanoid 
races, the Doctor is transported by the Time Lords to the planet Skaro. 
There, the Time Lords continue to appeal to their own hypocritical 
nature of non-interference by enlisting The Doctor on a mission of 
genocide: that is, to wipe out the Daleks at the point of their creation. 
So much for preserving the timeline. Naturally, this is a mission that 
will ultimately fail (as evidenced by the exterminating critters appearing 
alongside David Tennant) but it leads on to the fantastic moral philoso- 
phy which is at the heart of this tale: in committing genocide, even 
against a race of creatures as seemingly abhorrent as the Daleks, is the 
Doctor little better than them? Does he even have that right? 


The Invasion of Time 

And now for the first of what will probably only be two con- 

troversial choices this time around. Clearly, I’m slacking. 

(Either that, or I have just come out from the mound of hate 

mail sent my way after rating The Moonbase ahead of The Web 

of Fear. Hey, class will tell.) The Invasion of Time is not a well re- 
garded tale. And even some of those who do regard it well make it 
clear they do so much because it comes after the abysmal Underworld, 
quite possibly the worst Doctor Who story of all time. After the worst 
story of all time, anything will be a jump in class. And yet, “Invasion of 
Time” is a massive jump in class, to the point where I would gladly 
herald it as one of the forgotten classics of Doctor Who. And, with the 
departure of Leela in the story, it could be claimed to be the beginning 
of the end for the era of the Fourth Doctor, in some ways. 


The Doctor betrays Gallifrey, striking a deal with the villainous Vardans 
to conquer the planet of the Time Lords. Landing back home, he not 
only exiles poor Leela to the outside of the city, but reclaims the Presi- 


dency of the Time Lords that he won by default in The Deadly Assas- 
sin. (A story not on this list, but worth a look if you see it.) Once he 
gains this Presidency, he sets about letting the Vardans take over Galli- 
frey. Has the Doctor gone bad? Certainly not. But, in every game of 
chess, even when you are sure of where your pawns are and are abso- 
lutely sure you have checkmate; there are two things you must always 
consider. 


1. Any sudden bluff by your opponent. 
2. Always make sure the opponent you think you are facing is 
actually your opponent, and not a pawn in disguise. 


Terror of the Zygons 
At long last Doctor Who goes to Scotland to meet the Loch 
Ness Monster. Admittedly, Scotland was actually filmed in 
Wales, and the Loch Ness Monster is really an alien cyborg 
named the Skarasen, but hey, it’s the thought that counts! The 
Doctor is rather irked to find out that, having just bashed the mighty 
Cybermen, the dire emergency the Doctor has rushed to the Brigadiers 
side for is not some massive alien invasion threat (at first impressions) 
but merely some oil rigs falling down. This is thanks to the aforemen- 
tioned Skarasen, ever friendly pet of the Zygons. The Zygons have 
lived in a crashed spaceship under Loch Ness for hundreds of years, 
but for some reason have only gotten around to deciding to conquer 
the planet. Not to worry, with organic crystallography and shape shift- 
ing abilities, John Woodnutt’s merry boys are ready to take over. Can 
the Doctor defeat the Zygons? Who would want to shot someone as 
innocent as Harry Sullivan? And what do you get when you cross the 
River Thames, the Loch Ness Monster, and a government conference? 
All answers can be found in four riveting episodes. 


The Robots of Death 
OUT NOW! 

Some people have claimed this is essentially an Agatha Christie 
story along the lines of ‘And Then There Was None”, only with 
Sci-Fi motifs. However, for that to work there would have to be 

some suspense in the manner of “Whodunit” and before it becomes 
even slightly obvious (i.e., 5 minutes in) as to “Whodunit”, the title 
sequence sort of gives it away. As for who is controlling the Robots, 
the production team do not do a very good job of hiding that either, so 
no mystery there. That aside, here lies one of those epic story lines 
that Doctor Who do so well. A limited group of characters in a secluded 
area, being bumped off one by one by an unseen threat. On board the 
sandminer, the peaceful robot servants are beginning to ignore the first 
law of Isaac Asimov. This is proving ever so fatal to the human crew, 
as well as the Doctor and Leela when they show up. Can Russell 
Hunter and his crew survive to land at their next port of call? Can the 
Doctor deactivate the AWOL robots? And who is the traitor, at the 
heart of the sandminer? 


Destiny of the Daleks 

Now we are talking. A proper rip roaring Dalek story, origi- 

nally brought to you by Terry Nation but perfected by the 

legendary Douglas Adams. This is a story that has been 

brought to us many times involving the Daleks, Davros and 

the planet Skaro. If it was a tennis match, it would be Borg- 

McEnroe dire opening set at Wimbledon1980. And yet, going with the 
analogy, what makes this story tick is not the plot or the acting, for 
both are rather pedestrian, but rather the commentary. The script is a 
joy to behold, as Adams joyfully throws every rule in the programme 
out of the window and creates what is easily the funniest Dalek story 
ever. 


Horror of Fang Rock 
OUT NOW! 
Carrying on with the tennis analogy (even carrying on the 
same match), if Destiny was the opening set of 1980 saved by 
a script, then this is the infamous tiebreaker of the same 
match: Sublime. A shooting star crashes into the sea, off the light- 
house island of Fang Rock. The electricity supply in the lighthouse 
begins to fail. The engineer, Ben, is suddenly electrocuted. The other 
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two keepers, Vince and Rueben (the ever 
fantastic Colin Douglas) are soon joined 
by the Doctor and Leela (who got lost in 
the fog) and the survivors of a yacht (who 
crashed in the fog). So by the start of 
episode two, we have two lighthouse 
keepers, four ship survivors, the Doctor 
and Leela in this lighthouse. No way of 
escaping, till the fog dies down. No way 
of contacting the outside world, now that 
Colonel Skinsale has destroyed the Morse 
communicator to save his own skin. No 
way of leaving the lighthouse, now that 
the Doctor has barricaded whatever is 
lurking on the island outside the light- 
house. But, if the Doctor makes one un- 
characteristic mistake, does that leave no 
way of surviving one fateful night on Fang 
Rock when a lone alien scout lays siege to 
the terrified humans? 


Pyramids of Mars 

OUT NOW! 

My sister, Catriona, will read this. 

She has the distinction of being 

the only (and I mean only) per- 
son in fandom who hates Pyramids of 
Mars. She finds it dull and stupid. Now 
that we have had that opinion out of the 
way, Pyramids of Mars is fantastic. Like so 
many classic Tom Bakers, it has that ele- 
ment of an acting cast numbered less 
than ten stuck in a secluded zone, being 
picked off one by one. And what a cast! George Tovey, Michael Sheard, 
Gabriel Woolf, and Bernard Archard: is this Doctor Who or a classic 
British film? Certainly, the story has a lot of its roots in the classic Ham- 
mer horror films. Sutekh, the last of the Osirans and the God of Death, 
possesses the dead body of archaeologist Marcus Scarman in a long 
awaited attempt to free himself from his prison in a pyramid in...Egypt 
(you thought I was going to say Mars!). To do so, a power circuit situ- 
ated in a Pyramid in Mars (there we go) must be destroyed. And the 


Doctor must stop Sutekh from gaining his freedom, or else this means 
death for Earth and countless other planets. But will Laurence Scar- 
man’s concern for his brother get in the way of the Doctor trying to 
save the universe? 


The Seeds of Doom 

This is Doctor Who, gone all Avengers. Starting off with a 

deliberate homage to The Thing That Come from Outer 

Space, two vegetative pods are uncovered in the heart of 

Antarctica. Pictures are sent to the World Ecology Bureau, and 
the Doctor immediately goes to try and confiscate what he knows to be 
a terrible thing. However, local mad botanist millionaire Harrison Chase 
has also seen pictures of the pods, and decides he wants one, so he 
sends two thugs over to Antarctica to get one. The first pod erupts in 
the snow, infecting one of its finders and causing death and destruc- 
tion before the Doctor manages to destroy it. The second however has 
been taken back to England. Will Chase realise what he has added to 
his collection? Is the world safe from the second coming of the vegeta- 
tion? And can even UNIT save the Doctor and Sarah Jane this time? 


City of Death 
OUT NOW! 
Arc De Triomphe! Louvre! Eiffel Tower! Pales de Cascade! 

Sorry, I’m tourist watching. Watch as the Doctor and produc- 

tion team flaunt their first ever European film shoot by run- 
ning past as many landmarks as you can come across in Paris. Julian 
Glover orchestrates a master plan to bring his race back from the brink 
of extinction by funding a time experiment with eight genuine copies of 
the Mona Lisa. Can the Doctor stop the Count? Who is Captain Tan- 
credi? Will Duggan ever stop smashing everyone unconscious? This is, 


The, Doctor with Professor litefoot in The Talons of Wenig Chi 


in the words of Steven Moffat, “A glimpse of what Doctor Who would 
be like if it was written by a genius”, that genius being the one and 
only Douglas Adams 


The Talons of Weng-Chiang 
OUT NOW! 
Victorian London. Fog. Deer hunter capes. Missing girls, Phan- 
toms hiding in the cellars of old theatres. Extroverted theatre 
‘owners and introverted pathologists, linked in friendship by a 
chance meeting with a stranger called the Doctor. Chinese gangs roam 
the street. Giant rats lurk in the sewer. A Chinese magician plays at the 
Palace Theatre, but is there more to them than it seems? Magic tricks. 
Illusions. Mannequin dolls that seem a little too alive. Cravenous vam- 
pires lurking in the corner of the eye. Terrible things are afoot in late 
Victorian London. An innocuous trip to the theatre leaves the Doctor 
and Leela right in the middle of a chase against time to locate an elu- 
sive Time Cabinet, relic of a disastrous experiment gone wrong. Time 
Lord vs. Chinese God, or so it seems. A planet in the balance. 


‘And now I shall go, before anyone flames me for missing out “The Ark 
in Space, "Warriors Gate, The Deadly Assassin”, and “The Brain of 
Morbius” amongst others. 


Until next time, when Peter Davison falls under the scrutiny of the 
spotlight. 


Article by Michael $. Collins 
Title Graphic by Kevin Mullen 


Sil talks! 

Exclusive Intervie' 
with 
Nabil Shabin 
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Nick Mellish in an 


Exciting Adventure with the TARGET's 


Summer is here (though here in England, 
you'd be hard pushed to realize that this was 
the case, such is the vast amount of rain we've 
endured over the past few months), and my 
degree at University is finally complete, so I've 
had the luxury of being able to read this is- 
sue’s required books without the usual barrage 
of coursework knocking at my door, the usual 
barrage of drunken students knocking at my 
door, and the usual idiot that is me, having 
forgotten my keys once again, knocking at my 
door. 

Will it have been worth it though? Will Hulke 
and Letts provide scintillating passages of 
mirth and intrigue, or will they dump me with 
the worst dirges of desperate prose man has 
ever witnessed? I sit down, I open the books, 
I find out... 


Doctor Who and the Doomsday Weapon 

By Malcolm Hulke 

Based on Colony In Space by Malcolm 

Hulke 

, mee: | Reguiar readers 
DOCTOR of this article (if 

any exist... hello, 

how are you? Sit 


ANDTHEDOOMSpAY WEAPON | GOWN, please. 
rita Have a scone) 

| will recall that I 

‘accidentally read 


ze ews f| Day of the Daleks 
\~\| before this last 
issue due to hu- 
| man error; at the 
\time, I didn't 
think it would 
matter much, bar 
me feeling a bit 
idiotic about the 
=| whole _ thing. 
However, upon reading this novelisation, I'm 
now regretting my mistake. 


K 


The Doomsday Weapon rewrites the introduc- 
tion of Jo Grant, much in the same way that 


David Whitaker altered the origins of Doctor 


Who way back in the very first novelisation, 
and it would have been interesting to see how 
I read her portrayal in Day of the Daleks with 
that in mind. 


Jo’s new introduction doesn’t get as much 
attention as Whitaker's changes, probably 
because the story that follows is pretty much 
the same as that which we saw on screen 
unlike the altered version of the first Dalek 
story that Whitaker gave us. However, the Jo 


“The Jo who is introduced 
here feels, at last initially, 
terribly unlike the one we 


saw on screen...” 


who is introduced here feels, at last initially, 
terribly unlike the one we saw on screen: she 
is highly intelligent (mmm), bilingual (mmm), 
wants to be a Spy (mmm) and lacks the ditzi- 
ness which one associates with Ms. Grant in 
general. However, this intellect appears to 
vanish almost as soon as she enters the 
TARDIS, which fuels my long-held belief that 
Type 40s include some sort of telepathic Tellu- 
rian-intelligence-diminishing function— I mean, 
look at Zoé and Susan; heck, even Sarah Jane 
became more and more childish as her travels 
continued. Compare them to Liz, who never 
travelled and retained her initial credentials 
and brains... I think I may be onto something 
here... 
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Gotta get this read‘by the deadline 


The novelisation begins with a brief scene on 
Gallifrey, complete with near-obligatory refer- 
ence of the Doctor's name being ‘Doctor Who’, 
which completely gives the game away as to 
who the baddie is going to be (if you ignore 
the pretty brilliant cover art that is), thus rob- 
bing the story of what could have been a po- 


tentially interesting twist. The action soon 
switches to the colonized planet that will 
house the rest of the story, bar a quick return 
to UNIT HQ at the end. 


The story is, unfortunately, fairly dull. If you 
were to write a list for a Stereotypical Malcolm 
Hulke story, you would probably include the 
following: suspect baddies with their own, 
logical reasons for their actions; well-meaning 
but probably flawed heroes; cartloads of politi- 
cal allegory; discussions here and there over 
the nature of what is the right thing to do; and 
maybe a spaceship. 


This tale ticks all the boxes, and as such lacks 
surprise and, ultimately, the spark it needs to 
keep people hooked. I must confess that it’s 
not a story I especially like or dislike, but see- 
ing the tale written down for me showed up a 
lot of its flaws and padding, which I had per- 
haps been generous to on screen and ignored. 
There is a lot of running around from Colony 


to IMC Ship and vice-versa, action scenes that 
get from ‘a’ to ‘b’ well enough but take a long 
time about doing so, and a general ‘rough- 
around-the-edges’ feel that spoils the story's 
good parts. The aforementioned early reveal 
of the Master aside (for it is he that is bother- 
ing the Doctor, as happened every darn week 
in Season Eight), we are also left in little doubt 
from the off about the true nature of the mys- 
terious Reptile Attackers; we lack surprise that 
the apparently stray colonist is not who he 
appears to be; we know that the so-called 
Primitives aren’t as primitive as we would be- 
lieve; and we can assume fairly quickly that 
the story’s conclusion shall involve an argu- 
ment based on logic after the Doctor's earlier 
encounter with the Primitives’ leader. The 
story could do with a twist here or there than 
we didn’t see coming not just a mile off but a 
whole fricking continent away. 


Story-aside, Hulke’s writing style is a world 
away from the splendour that was The Cave- 
Monsters. Perhaps it's Jo that drags the style 
down, I couldn't say for sure, but the writing 
feels far more like it's talking down to its audi- 
ence than Cave-Monsters ever did. Even the 
much-appreciated insights into the characters’ 
personal lives and thoughts feel more laboured 
and simplistic, with every IMC worker having a 
similar background (none of which truly ex- 
cuse their actions, but perhaps that's the 
point) and every Colonist suffering the same 
fate. 


In the end, perhaps it is simply the case that 
even the great Malcolm Hulke couldn't save 
himself from the padded out, overly simple 
story he was telling. It’s frustrating to be 
honest- a good story is there, waiting to come 
out onto the balcony and wave a tentacle, but 
it's lost beneath miles of padding, which can 
be pardoned on screen due to its six-part na- 
ture, but could, and should, have been sifted 
here to let the crux of the tale breathe. Alas, 
it is not to be though. What a pity; it’s such a 
terrible, terrible waste and as such makes 
reading the novelisation an unrewarding ex- 
perience. 


Doctor Who and the Demons 
By Barry Letts 
Based on The Demons by Guy Leopold 


"Terrance! 
Barry and I have 
finished that Doc- 
tor Who script at 
last!” 

"Oh, mar- 
vellous Robert.” 


"Yes, we 
understand the 
format now; we 
took — inspiration 


from that old Who 
book sitting on 
your desk,” 
“Wha. 
No you fools, that 
wasn’t Doctor 


Who, that was The Secret Seven/” 
"Oh... Do you think anyonell notice?” 


The Daemons is an odd story as far as I am 
concerned. It is often cited as being as close 
to the quintessential Pertwee story as you can 
get, yet I've never found this to be the case. 
Instead, I’ve always thought it had a terribly 
different feel to it. It shares the same ambi- 
ence as Robert Sloman’s other Doctor Who 
stories in that it is terribly distinctive stylisti- 
cally and has a rather twee and cosy nature to 


proceedings, which I don’t think other Pertwee 


stories share. It’s as if Sloman had in mind a 
very distinct idea of what the show felt like, 
except he was wrong: it wasnt the twee, 
warm and snug show that he writes but some- 
thing else entirely. That's not to say that I 
dislike his approach- I don’t mind it at all~ but 
it does make the cries of “essential Pertwee” 
smack of falsity. 


“Jo is by no means 
alone in seeming more 
human and believable 


in this adaptation.” 


Of Sloman’s stories, The Daemons is probably 
the one that most evokes the feel I've men- 
tioned above (though The Green Death comes 
damn close.) Because of its thigh-slapping, 
Famous Five-esque nature, it’s a story that 
instantly divides people between those who 
like it and those who find it akin to getting a 
rather nasty paper cut in the thin flap of skin 
between your fingers before tripping over onto 
a floor full of glass shards covered in lemon 
juice (all of which occurs whilst you find your- 
self on fire, naturally.) Fortunately, I'm of the 
first group who actually rather enjoys it in all 
its jollity, but a word of warning to those who 
fall into the second school of thought: avoid 
this novelisation. Everything you would hate 
about the television version is included here. 


Impressively, it manages to perfectly replicate 


the fun feel that the television version has, no 
doubt partially due to Barry Letts writing the 
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adaptation. In fact, if anything, the novelisa- 
tion somehow pulls off the difficult feat of 
making the story even more twee. Situations 
that before erred on the cosy side are now 
wearing balactavas; characters that screamed 
‘cipher’ now fully embrace their roles; dialogue 
that felt Enid Blyton-ish before feels Enid Bly- 
ton-plagiaristic now. 


Part of this is achieved by Letts’s habit of giv- 
ing us reader's insight into the characters’ 
thoughts much in the same way Malcolm 
Hulke did in The Cave-Monsters. The earnest 
Miss Hawthorne now mothers Sergeant Benton 
ina loving way; the Brigadier is just trying his 
best in a situation he cannot quite grasp; the 
Master's friendly rivalry with the Doctor is 
greatly emphasised with a rather nice passage 
where the Master (or MASTER as the blurb of 
the first edition rather excitingly shouts at you) 


reminisces about his youth on Gallifrey (just 
when he’s trying to kill the Doctor, rather inap- 
propriately), complete with a tantalising hint 
on an incident that hints at the Doctor saving 
his life, and, umm, a Perigosto Stick. Ahem. 


For me, the greatest thing about this novelisa- 
tion character-wise is Letts’s handling of Jo 
Grant, who is a far more well-rounded charac- 
ter here than we ever saw on screen. She 
retains her essential personality, but she also 
strikes the reader as being far more human: 
she gets upset when the Doctor is rude to her; 
she mulls over situations before rushing into 
action as was so often the case on screen; she 
is a very nice person in a world of people who 
will take advantage of her caring nature given 
half a chance. 


Jo is by no means alone in seeming more 
human and believable in this adaptation 
though. Another pleasant revelation comes in 
Letts’s interpretation of Sergeant Benton and 
Captain Yates: they both scream of realism: 
they talk in friendly banter, they joke, they use 
slang, they have personal opinions on the 
things going on around them. In Benton's 
case, we even discover an aptitude for, errr, 
Ballroom Dancing (!) It all adds up to making 
the UNIT Family seem even closer than the 
admittedly tight-knit crew we got on the televi- 
sion, and one suspects that how they are seen 
here is closer to what Letts and Dicks envi- 
sioned to what perhaps other writers gave 
them in scripts and so on. 


Letts’s prose is easy to read and his [i 
occasional straying from the origi- 
nal script works well. There is a 
tangible love for the original script 
present throughout the novelisa- 
tion, and reading this feels unde- 
niably fun: you can taste the rea- 
sons why most people who worked 
‘on the story seem to feel it was 
their favourite production. 


In short then, if you liked The 
Deemons on screen, you're most 
probably going to love the book. It 
may not be the Essentially Pertwee- 
ish Pertwee tale as many would 
have you believe, but it's a damn 
good, ripping yarn nonetheless 
straight from the Secret Seven 
school of thought. Embrace this, 
and you're going to adore it: get out the 
corned beef sandwiches, knock back some 
Ginger Beer, dance round the Maypole. The 
Deemonsis a jolly time for all. 


= 


Doctor John Smith at your service 


If Malcolm Hulke is correct, then the 
year 2972 will be a lot like the year 
1972: women, know your place as the 
subservient gender damn you! 


THINGS I LEARNT FROM THESE BOOKS o IMC men live in IMC houses with IMC 


TB veds and Ic wives who have 
IMC kids that toddle off to IMC 
schools. Presumably IMC did so 
well because the name was short 
enough for sentences such as the 
one above to be thought by every 
single bloody employee; 1 bet no 
one joined the League of Scien- 
tists Hoping To Advance The 
Cause Of Humanity. 

° Miss Hawthorne wears 
pince-nez spectacles. No, I’m not 
sure why this is relevant to the 
tale either, but it doesn't stop 
Barry Letts mentioning it about a 
dozen times. 

¢ Apparently stalking your 
arch-enemy, only to look slightly 
surprised every time they turn up 
is perfectly acceptable (though 
you'd think after four previous stories 
he’d have got the hang of it...) 


Nick returns next issue with 
another instalment 


What The Fans 


This issues question. 


Think 


What do you think of the planned gap year between seasons 4 and 5? 


I think it's a good idea. There's a great 
danger with all the spin-offs etc. on top 
of a full series of overdosing on the 
series and killing it stone dead - I think 
Terrance Dicks once summed it up 
talking about the Daleks in the Sixties 
when he said every other story seemed 
to be a Dalek story and eventually 
everyone said "oh no, not those bloody 
Daleks again!" Well, too much Who 
could well have people doing the same 
now. I think keeping it ticking over with 
a few well-placed and spaced specials, 
along with a proper repeats season 
that UK terrestrial viewers have so far 
been denied, will do the job nicely. It 
will also mean that David Tennant is 
likely to stay with the role a lot longer. 
If he was forced to choose between 
doing Hamlet next year and a full 
series, he could well have thrown in the 
towel. This way he gets to ‘keep his 
hand in’ and do other things such as 
Hamlet. In this instance it may even 
pave the way for his co-star in Hamlet, 
Jean-Luc Picard aka Patrick Stewart, to 
do as reported and join him in Series 
Five for a guest role, or even one of 
the 2009 specials. David is a great 
asset to the series as the Doctor, and 
we really ought to hang onto him as 
long as possible. And regardless of 
some of the press Russell T. Davies 
gets for his own views, lifestyle and 
writing ability, as well as from some 
quarters of fandom, let us not forget 
that without him we wouldn't have had 
all that we have had. He's a good 
writer, especially over longer stories 


such as the season finales, and seems 
to pick his colleagues on the writing 
staff well, especially looking at the likes. 
of Paul Cornell, Mark Gatiss and Steven 
Moffat. A rest would do him good too 
and allow him to come back to Series 
Five refreshed too. I think it 
should be remembered 
that cracking the 
whip on produc- 
tion teams 
does no 
good at all; 
although I 
loved a 
lot of 
syle 
vester's 
time, it 
was clear 
that JN-T 
wanted to 
move on, 
but was kept 
‘at the grind- 
stone’ far too 
long even though he 
gave it his all whilst 
‘trapped’ there. Let's not get it 
wrong again; we've got a great setup 
at the moment which ought to be 
handled with care, and if a holiday is 
what the Doctor ordered then that's 
the right thing to do. 

“Martin Hear, England 


Well, obviously it’s a shame we won't 
have the full 13 episodes between June 
‘08 and March/April '10, but if that's the 


price we fans have to pay to keep 


David Tennant aboard for a fourth 
series (fifth for the relaunched show) 
then so be it. Plus welll have the three 
specials featuring the 10th Doctor, 
which will probably be shown at Easter, 
August Bank Holiday and 
Christmas as usual for 
2009. 
-Mark Simpson, 
England 


It sucks! 


against it, 
but it 
does make 
me nerv- 
ous. 
“Donald Ma- 
son, USA 


The planned gap year 
is a shrewd move. Too 
much of a good thing tends to 
blunt the viewer's appetite, and this 
measure may also go some way to 
easing the publicity/merchandise over- 
kill which is steadily building in the 
UK. More, by scheduling three specials 
‘Doctor Who’ is kept lodged in the 
viewers! consciousness, thus sidestep- 
ping any associations with the gloomy 
hiatus of '85-'86. 
Jez Strickley, Italy 


Personally, I think this is a GREAT 
idea. Although, a lot of fans won't 
relish the thought of 3 special episodes 
written by RTD (I personally love 
RTD's) stuff, I truly believe that we are 
in for something very special indeed. 
-Kevin Mullen, England 


To be honest, I'm not really sure how I 
feel. While I understand that Tennant 
must do what he thinks is best for his 
career (and should, as he is a brilliant 
actor), I think it's unfair to the fans 
who have been waiting so long for the 
show's return. The series has already 
suffered a setback in having McGann & 
Eccelston around for only one season 
(or one shot), thus further closing in on 
the eventuality of the Doctor's demise. 
Tennant is now the 10th, we've only 
got 3 more left. At the rate that these 
British actors are going, I don't think 
the series will last until the 20-teen's. 
Then again, perhaps the gap year will 
help to extend the life of the Doctor. 
And as long as we have Torchwood & 
The Sarah Jane Smith Adventures, we 
won't be totally without the universe. 
So my feelings are 6 of one, half a 
dozen of the other. 

~Samantha Warner, USA 


FOR MORE FANS OPINIONS} 
TURN TO PAGE 31 
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If there's one thing the Torchwood crew has plenty of, 
it's drama. | don’t mean the good kind of adventure 
drama that comes with chasing aliens all over Wales ~ 
| mean the kind of interpersonal, oversexed soap 
‘opera drama that, by the end of the season, has 
become so overblown that instead of having your 
hearistrings tugged when Owen breaks down in guilt 
and griefwracked sobs, all you want fo do is roll your 
eyes and wish that the episode was over already. And 
“End of Days” is nothing if not about the drama. 


Following on the events of “Captain Jack Harkness,” 
‘Owen's opening of the Rift to rescue Jack and Toshiko 
from the 1940s is at the core of “End of Days” and 
ultimately serves to tie all the various plots together. 


Creepy clockmerchant and temporal meddler Bilis 


Manger is back, scaring Gwen through visions of 
Rhys’ death. Gwen, seeing that the vision shows Rhys 
in their apartment, kidnaps him and locks him into the 
Torchwood dungeon. Unfortunately, she ends up 
sending him to his death. That's the problem with 
prophetic visions ~ you never know whether it’s your 
actions or lack of them that might prevent or cause 
certain events. In the end, though, Gwen is screaming 
cover Rhys’ dead body after Manger sneaks in and kills 
him. l’s one of the more dramatic and raw displays of 
grief that I've seen on a television show. Unfortunately, 
because of Gwen’s behavior throughout the season, | 
find myself wondering how much is genuine grief and 
how much is guilt. And, of course, by the end of the 
episode, it all seems like it was for nothing 


Russell T. Davies has said that programs like Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer and Angel helped to inspire Torch- 
wood even before Doctor Who was revived; it’s easy 
to see echoes of those shows throughout Torchwood. 
“End of Days” employs the same tactic of screwing 
with the lead characters that the Scooby gang went 
through in Season 7’s “Conversations with 
Dead People.” lanto, Owen, Gwen and 
Tosh are each “visited” by loved ones 
from their past; lanto sees Lisa, who con- 
vinces him to join Owen in the mutiny over 
opening the Rift; a similar visitation from 
her mother also sends Toshiko to Owen's 
side. Owen sees Diane Holmes and is 
convinced to return to the Hub and open 
the Rift completely, while Gwen turns 
against Jack because of her grief/guilt 
over Rhys’ death - setting up the fourth 
major plot thread, the release of the demon/god 
Abaddon 


Abaddon. Another great evil from “before time.” 
“Before Time” must have been a pretty crowded place, 
at least judging by the Doctor Who/Torchwood 
canon. The Torchwood Four shoot Jack and open the 
Rift, releasing Abaddon from whatever pit he was 
bound to, and then are all terrified and contrite when 
the bodies start to hit the floor. “How do | fix it?” 
Gwen demands of a newly resurrected Jack, no doubt 
suffering one hell of a headache from the bullet that 
Owen put in his noggin. “Tell me what to do, Jack!” 


And that is the crux ~ and the problem ~ of the per: 
sonal drama. The Torchwood team is so upset and 
frustrated over Jack's manner of leading that they kill 
him, open the Rift, and then, when they realize just 
how screwed they really are, beg Daddy to come in 
and kill the bad monster. Which he does, in a rather 
surreal way, by feeding Abaddon so much life that he 
dies. And then Jack dies. Again, And then Gwen 
cries. Again 


When Manger tells Gwen and Jack that opening the 
Rift completely will put things as they were, he appar- 
ently was telling the truth. As Abbadon rises from the 
Rift, those who fell through the cracks in time vanish, 
perhaps back to where they belong. Oddly enough, 
after Abaddon is (presumably) killed, Rhys and those 
that the demon fed on are also alive again. Why it all 
quite works this way is unclear, but seems to follow the 
Russell T. Davies mandate of “feeling right” as op- 
posed fo making strict logical sense. And Manger? 
Well, we don’t really see what happens with him ~ 
perhaps he'll be back in series 2 


After everything is put back, Gwen returns home long 


enough to see Rhys alive again. “Get some sleep,” 
she says, “and I'll be back for you later.” Only “later” 
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doesn’t seem to happen, as she then spends the next 
few days sitting by Jack’s corpse (unless she takes 
breaks to see Rhys somewhere in there). Finally, she 
seems fo accept the inevitable and kisses him goodbye 
and walks away only to hear him whisper “thank 
you.” Did her kiss restore him, or was it just really 
good timing? (Perhaps it’s a turnabout of the “Sleeping 
Beauty” story?) That's one of the mysteries of Gwen 
Cooper — have we seen all there is to this girl, or are 
there surprises in store? Remember, she looks like 
Gwyneth from “The Unquiet Dead” and can use the 
“resurrection glove” even better than Suzie can 


Jock, newly dressed and looking damn good for a 
man who spent the better part of the week all dead, 
comes out and hugs his fellow team members. All is 
forgiven, including ~ and perhaps most especially ~ 
with Owen. This season he’s been a cad, a lover, a 
jerk, a hero and a killer, all within 13 episodes. Unfor- 
tunately, this kind of schizophrenic development isn’t 
limited to Owen; it’s a running theme for what must be 
the most psychologically fucked-up team of investiga: 


“And that is the crux — and the problem - of the personal 
drama. The Torchwood team is so upset and frustrated 
over Jack’s manner of leading that they kill him, open the 
Rift, and then, when they realize just how screwed they 


really are...” 


tors on television. This hopscotch method of characteri- 
zation throughout the season is echoed in the story 
arcs, all of which culminate in this wholesale assault of 
a season finale. 


Alter things settle down, Gwen and Jack have a chat 
in the office about how Jack saw no visions from 
Abaddon (maybe because he's already “dead”, 
then Jack goes to look for coffee ~ only to see his Time 
Lord souvenir hand all glowing and jiggling about 
The episode ends with the unmistakable sound of the 
TARDIS, and Jack is just... gone. 


Whew. Thats a lot to sum up for a 45-minute episode. 
Ulimately, i’s the sheer mass of threads flailing about 
that undoes what could have been one hell of a sea- 
son finale. Emotionally speaking, it's too much all at 
once; every time you get invested in a scene, it shifts 
to a different storyline entirely, leaving litle time at all 
to simply experience the episode. Add in some conti- 
nuily problems within the episode itself and the over- 
used demon from “before time” plot device, and you 
end up with a lot of promising ideas that don’t quite 
join together properly 


Ah, but for the sheer spectacle of it, writer Chris Chib- 
nall and the rest of the Torchwood production team 
probably figured that “End of Days” feels right ~ just 
throw everything in there and make the characters 
suffer for a while. Too bad viewers have a hard time 
making sense of it all 


Reviewed by Crystal Sarakas 


Themes‘and) Sto ory Arcs 


Weaving a thread through a series of tales is 
the mark of a good storyteller. By following 
the thread the listener becomes an active 
participant in the story telling process and not 
some passive absorber of details. The thread, 
or theme, can appear in all manner of guises: _ 
fall and redemption, hope and de- 
spair, love and betrayal. Its flexible 
nature means that it can run dis- 
cretely behind the main story line or 
be delivered in the more tangible style 
of a story arc, containing separate 
tales which are each linked by an 
overarching narrative. The beauty of 
the theme, tangible or otherwise, is 
the way in which it can offer a back- 
drop to the unraveling of a plot line, 
endowing a set of stories or events 
with a common, binding element. 


The surfeit of themes evident in Doctor Who 
makes for a deep seam to mine and displays 
an embarrassment of riches that has helped 
the series to achieve its success and popularity 
over the years. In this, the first episodic ex- 
amination of some of the themes in Doctor 
Who, the opening specimen is season eight- 
een's ‘The E-Space Trilogy’. 


The opening act of the trilogy, entitled ‘Full 
Circle’, dramatically triggers the E-Space 
theme when the TARDIS accidentally passes 


through a Charged Vacuum Emboitment 
(CVE), a rare space-time event which leaves 
its crew marooned in E-Space, a smaller, 
pocket-sized universe co-existing alongside the 
larger, so-called ‘N-Space’. 


“The beauty of the theme, tangible 
or otherwise, is the way in which 


it can offer a backdrop to the 


unraveling of a plot line...” 


This adventure works well. Its success lies 
largely in that fact that it is its own story and 
not just the first course in a much grander 
scheme. In fact, for much of the tale the 
viewer can quite happily follow the Doctor, 
Romana and K-9 as they become caught up in 
the affairs of Alzarius without paying too much 
attention to the underlying theme. Some 
imaginative stretching of evolutionary theory, 
a band of aggressive Marshmen and a colony 
of procrastinating space-crash survivors all 
help to make this a solid, well realised offering 
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which introduces the E-Space motif in a bal- 
anced, well judged fashion. 


The second instalment ‘State of Decay’ is pure 
gothic horror. It sees Adric, the stowaway 
from Alzarius, become a regular companion 
and the Doctor defeat one of the an- 
cient enemies of the Time Lords: the 
Great Vampire.  Consonantal_ shifts, 
social decay and some good old- 
fashioned vampire action produce a tale 
which stands proud amongst its con- 
temporaries. Again, the E-Space motif 
is subtle, allowing the casual viewer to 
pick up the thread midway whilst pre- 
senting the regular watcher with an 
intriguing subplot. In many respects 
this is the key to a successful theme: 
too weighty and the casual viewer can’t 
“ follow the individual story line; too light 
and the thread becomes hopelessly lost in the 
run of things. 


Warriors’ Gate’, the final part of the trilogy, is 
unarguably the most demanding story line: a 
mysterious void, time-sensitive aliens, an an- 
cient gateway housing a universe-bridging 
mirror and a desperate crew of slavers all 
make for a fascinating and highly absorbing 
tale, For some this is a brilliant piece of story 
telling; for others the conceptually challenging 
narrative leads to bafflement, lending the story 


a somewhat ambiguous position in terms of 
popular opinion. What is important from a 
thematic viewpoint is that ‘Warriors’ Gate’ 
closes ‘The E-Space Trilogy’ in an inventive, 
creative way. Like its two predecessors it also 
possesses the quality of a stand-alone story, 
capable of being told more or less independ- 
ently of the overarching narrative to which it 
belongs. 


Considering ‘The E-Space Trilogy’ as a whole is 
the final proof of its success or failure as a 
thematic enterprise. On the most superficial 
level it is all about being trapped — hardly a 
rare plot device in Doctor Who. However, 
what gives it a sharp, original flavour is the 
way in which the Doctor is not confined to a 
single place or time, but to a strange and un- 
charted universe. Additionally, its position in 
the series’ history is assured in that it marks 
the departure of the Fourth Doctor's stalwart 
companions Romana and K-9, thereby playing 
witness to the first signs of his tenure being 
steadily dismantled. 


On a less obvious note the trilogy entertains 
the theme of “nothing” in a rare and unusual 
way. Firstly, the hesitant and procrastinating 
Deciders of ‘Full Circle’ conclude that, in the 
face of a ferocious attack by the Marshmen, 
“doing nothing” is by far their best response, 
displaying a stunningly inflexible — yet rigor- 
ously logical — bureaucratic mindset. In the 


second case, the medieval world of the Vam- 
pire Planet in ‘State of Decay’ reeks of social 
atrophy, summed up in no uncertain terms by 
the title of the story. Lastly, the bored and 
apathetic crew of the Privateer in ‘Warriors’ 
Gate’ are condemned to a featureless space 
nothing”), idling 


between universes (a litera 


away their time in a state of ennui The 
theme of nothing is given its final and perhaps 
most perplexing airing in the same story when 
Biroc rescues the Doctor and Romana from the 
Privateer ship and tells them to “Do nothing.” 
As the Doctor then observes, Biroc’s advice is 
correct “...if it's the right sort of nothing.” This 
strikingly clever examination of inaction and 
the perishing of society, beneath the equally 
dead weights of indecision, stagnation and 
torpor is masterful. Interestingly this theme 
dovetails with the story currents running 
throughout season eighteen, culminating in 
the notions of entropy and waste which propel 
the season's concluding story ‘Logopolis’. 


“The E-Space Trilogy’ is a well 
crafted set of stories which 
presents both the palpable and 
the cryptic, juggling the two in 
capable fashion. All in all it 
delivers up the goods in fine 
style and demonstrates how a 
carefully managed motif can 
lend an uncommon and alto- 
gether more satisfying aspect 
to a series of adventures. 


Leaving behind the E-Space 
| motif, our second thematic 
example is the controversial 
season long epic ‘The Trial of a 
Timelord’. Delivered over 
fourteen episodes, the adven- 
ture centres on the Doctor 
being put on trial by the Time 
Lords to face their accusations 
of interference in the affairs of 
others, Drawing upon adven- 
tures from the Doctor’s past, 
present and future the opening 
two stories present the evi- 
dence against him whilst the 
third presents the evidence in 
his defence. Each story un- 


Ue Re NOM Mil folds over four episodes, leav- 
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ing the final two-part adventure to close the 
narrative and deliver the final verdict. 


The first act ‘The Mysterious Planet’ sets the 
scene, showing the Doctor drawn out of time 
and space to face a tribunal of Time Lords, 
located aboard a giant space station some- 
where in deep space. The budget-blowing 
opening shot and the well constructed court- 
room set make for an excellent opening im- 
pression, Moreover, the regular guest charac- 
ters of the prosecuting Valyard and court In- 
quisitor are smartly introduced, leaving the 
viewer curious as to their motives and allowing 
the trial to commence almost immediately. 
The initial batch of evidence shows the Doctor 
and his companion Peri visiting the planet 
Ravolox, a world conspicuously similar to 
Earth. The seeds of the motif are discretely 
sown during this first adventure, raising ques- 
tions and issues which hang over the trial until 
its conclusion (e.g. what is the connection 
between Ravolox and Earth?). However, de- 
spite these carefully laid plans the story never 
really hits its stride, presenting a tale which 
after its opening five minutes is generally lack- 
lustre and marred by seemingly limited pro- 
duction values. Stil further, the regular visits 
to the Time Lords’ courtroom are repetitive, 
jarring the story telling and spoiling its pace 
and flow. To add insult to injury its cliffhang- 
ers are tame and fail to hook the viewer. 
Disappointingly, the final result is a below 
average Doctor Who adventure which strug- 
gles to inspire interest and feels heavy and 
dragging from the outset. 


To give ‘The Trial of a Timelord’ its due it is 
worth noting that old adage about not judging 
a book by its cover. That particular slice of 
wisdom would fit this story to a T if, that is, 
the cover in question referred exclusively to 
the opening four episodes. In contrast, the 
second part of the trial, entitled ‘Mindwarp’, 
has a great deal going for it, including a faster 
paced script and the return of the brilliantly 


pudding lies in viewing the 
whole theme from a sufficient 


distance.” 


villainous and highly popular Sil, portrayed 
with obvious zeal by Nabil Shaban. The story 
shrewdly makes use of the Sixth Doctor's 
seemingly unreliable nature and in the charac- 
ter of Crozier’s unscrupulous scientist tackles a 
number of serious moral issues head-on. The 
apparent death of Peri in the story's final mo- 
ments is agonisingly gripping, creating one of 
the iconic moments of the Sixth Doctor's era. 


Ironically, one of the strengths of ‘Mindwarp’ is 
also a glaring weakness. On the one hand the 
way that it questions the Sixth Doctor's reli- 
ability is cleverly framed and finely executed, 
enabling the viewer to judge this supposed 
character flaw under the scrutinising gaze of a 
Time Lord trial. On the other hand, conjuring 
up yet another story that highlights the Sixth 
Doctor's edgier, seemingly less caring tem- 
perament does little to refute the claim that 
Colin Baker's interpretation of the Doctor di- 
minished the character's traditionally sympa- 
thetic traits — one side of an argument which 
has lost little of its momentum over the years 
and does little to improve the prestige of 
‘Mindwarp’. Finally, the story's disturbing 
subject matter and its downbeat conclusion 
make for unsettling viewing which, coming on 
the back of a weak opening part leaves the 
half done story arc on shaky ground. 


The third segment ‘Terror of the Vervoids’, 
combines an admirably written whodunit with 
the classic “trapped-in-space-with-some-scary- 
monsters” routine. It introduces a new com- 
panion in the form of the energetic Melanie 


Bush and gives the Sixth Doctor the sort of 
adventure in which he can really shine; view- 
ing this part of the trial theme in isolation 
affords the viewer a glimpse of where Colin 
Baker's Sixth Doctor might have gone had he 
been given more time in the role. A cogent 
story line and a strong set of cliffhangers make 
this part of ‘The Trial of a Timelord’ a robust 
offering and one of the Sixth Doctor's better 
adventures. Further still, the more formulaic 
plot line is a much needed tonic to the dark- 
ness of ‘Mindwarp’ and the dullness of ‘The 
Mysterious Planet’. 


The final two-part adventure confronts the 
epic challenge of concluding the previous 
twelve episodes worth of plot material in 
around fifty minutes. Despite its time con- 
straints and a considerable backlog of story 
threads to address, ‘The Ultimate Foe’ tackles 
its daunting task incredibly well, presenting yet 
more evidence of what the Sixth Doctor could 
offer given a more sympathetic script. Featur- 
ing a guest appearance from the Master, the 
conclusion to ‘The Trial of a Timelord’ serves 
up the welcome return of the Matrix and its 
world of virtual nightmares, along with one of 
the best cliffhangers for some time. Most of 
the issues and overhanging questions from 
earlier in the story arc are cleared up and it is 
fair to say that ‘The Ultimate Foe’ is a largely 
satisfying finish to an overarching narrative 
which quite frankly requires a near miracle to 
tie up all of its loose ends before the credits 
roll. 


As with ‘The E-Space Trilogy’, the final proof of 
the pudding lies in viewing the whole theme 
from a sufficient distance, as opposed to 
closely regarding its individual parts. The 
regular guest cast is strong throughout and, in 
only his second complete season, the Sixth 
Doctor is well into his stride as the accepted 
face of Doctor Who. The bulk of the plot line 
is a credible addition to canon and there are 
some fine elements worth serious analysis in 
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themselves (e.g. the villainous Valyard, 
Crozier’s amoral research, the corrupt nature 
of the Time Lords). Bearing in mind these 
positive qualities it might appear a little churl- 
ish to conclude that this story arc is by and 
large unsuccessful, and yet with its failings 
outweighing its successes that is precisely 
what the verdict demands. 


Firstly, the trial motif is simply too stiff and 
inflexible, forcing the casual viewer to give it 
their full and undivided attention in order to 
properly understand what is happening. How- 
ever, its lengthy unraveling makes this a sub- 
stantial endeavour, made heavier still by a 
stodgy opening which is not completely com- 
pensated by its later, and demonstrably better, 
offerings. 


Secondly, the tantalising questions and puzzles 
seeded in the first episodes of ‘The Trial of a 
Timelord’ are largely neglected until almost the 
very end. This is a criminal mistake in the art 
of good story telling and one that rebounds on 
the story arc in serious fashion, draining any 
real suspense which these intriguing flashes of 
mystery might have otherwise contained and 
leaving the casual viewer ignorant as to the 
importance of these puzzles until long after 
they have switched off. 


The last criticism is very much one of personal 
disappointment. To put it bluntly, it is the 
distinct and gnawing feeling that given the odd 
change here and there ‘The Trial of a 
Timelord’ could have been a colossus, regener- 
ating the programme's popularity and setting 
Doctor Who on the right path for a good few 
years. Instead, a largely disappointing final 
ensemble misses the boat entirely and gives a 
less than fitting end to the Sixth Doctor's in- 
cumbency. In attempting to pull off an um- 
brella story line of mammoth proportions the 
Doctor Who production team set itself a high- 
risk scenario in which the slightest misjudg- 
ment could bring the whole project crashing 
down. Perhaps the word “crash” is unneces- 
sarily harsh; instead “failure to launch” is 
probably a more accurate summing-up. This 
theme never really gets off the ground and 
leaves at least one fan pondering the age-old 
question “What if?” Sadly, ‘The Trial of a 
Timelord’ demands a final verdict which must 
err on the side of guilty. 


So, there we have it: two themes, two Doctors 
and two different results. Building a motif 
across a set of stories is no mean feat. If it 
works, the plaudits will come thick and fast. If 
it fails, the criticisms will be delivered by the 
cartioad. 


In the next episode we take a look at UNIT, a 
theme which became so successful that it 
haunted one Doctor's era from start to finish, 
and we trail the subtle and mysterious refer- 
ences to ‘Bad Wolf’, the motif which followed 
the Ninth Doctor throughout his all too brief 
run. 


Article by Jez Strickley 


THIS ISSUE: TAILORING A TIMELORD 


Mark Twain once said that clothes make the man. 
In the case of the Doctor his point is well met. 
The tradition of dressing each incarnation of the 
Doctor in a specific costume is an iconic aspect of 
the series, and exerts a powerful influence on the 
public's perception of a specific Doctor. From the 
Second Doctor's frock coat and the sophisticated 
velvet smoking jacket of the Third Doctor, to the 
Fourth Doctor’s gargantuan scarf and the Ed- 
wardian cricket whites of the Fifth Doctor, each 
incarnation has sported a very particular — or 
perhaps peculiar — look, giving the viewer a dis- 
tinctive visual anchor to draw upon and the actor 
concerned the opportunity to project his own 
interpretation of the role before uttering a single 
line. 


If you sit down and take a look at each Doctor in 
turn, it is easy to see how the Time Lord's taste 
in fashion has changed over the years, reflecting 
the personality and character traits of each incar- 
nation. The wardrobes of the first three Doctors 
all share elements of the Edwardian gentleman: a 
distinguished traveller who is smartly, if a little 
eccentrically dressed. Each outfit also acts as a 
contrast to that which precedes it: the somewhat 
scruffy attire of the Second Doctor stands out 
from the First Doctor’s more dignified look, and 
the Third Doctor's elegant dandy could not be 
further removed from the baggy trousers of his 
predecessor. In the main, however, these three 
styles are simply variations on a theme, echoing 
the widely imagined appearance of H.G. Wells’ 
Victorian scientist in his book The Time Machine 
and stoking the links between Doctor Who and its 
science fiction forebears. 


For the most part of his tenure the Fourth Doc- 
tor’s costume lies, by and large, within the fash- 
ion boundaries set by its forerunners, the obvious 
deviation being the addition of an extraordinarily 
long scarf, emphasising this Doctor’s bohemian 
non-conformist nature. It is said that the scarf 
was knitted so very long because the knitter in 
question used up all the wool that they were 
given, thus producing a scarf and a half in the 
process. Whatever its origins, the Fourth Doctor 
simply wouldn't be the same without his astonish- 
ing neck ware, revealing the iconic power that a 
piece of costume can possess. 


Things take an altogether different turn with the 
arrival of the Fifth Doctor. Gallantry and boyish 
charm are neatly reflected in his lightly coloured 
apparel, signalling a departure from the darker 
outfits of the earlier Doctors. Furthermore, his 
occasional use of half-frame spectacles (which 
affords his youthful countenance a more mature 
look), and a stick of celery in the lapel of his frock 
coat subtly highlight his unique approach to fash- 
ion. What is patently obvious, however, is that 
the Fifth Doctor’s Edwardian cricket whites and 
plimsoll shoes signify design and intention, cut- 
ting his outfit adrift from the more natural ap- 
pearance of previous incarnations and triggering 
a distinct shift in the image of the Doctor. 


The advent of the Fifth Doctor’s made-to- 
measure ensemble is less surprising than it might 
first appear. The move towards a designer outfit 
is evidenced in the Fourth Doctor’s uniform-like 
costume modeled during his final season: ques- 
tion marks on the shirt collar and the careful use 
of complementing colours create an overall look 
which is deliberate, indicating a move away from 
the Time Lord's traditional pick-and-mix approach 
to fashion. 


As if taking one step down this line of thought 
was not enough, the Fifth Doctor’s cricketing garb 
gives way to the Sixth Doctor’s clash-smash 
school of costuming. The brash colours and over- 
the-top look stand in stark contrast to its prede- 
cessors, producing a final appearance which is 
contrived and lacking in spontaneity. Under- 
standably the Sixth Doctor's outfit draws a mixed 
reaction, yet in its defence it perfectly reflects an 
incarnation whose temperament is unpredictable 
and capricious. What is more, the Sixth Doctor's 
fashion sense might be construed as a result of a 
Time Lord’s mid-life crisis. And anyway, the cat 
badge on the lapel is a nice touch. 


Much to the relief of those viewers with colour 
television the Seventh Doctor's costume is a good 
deal easier on the eye, although the figure it cuts 
still presents elements of the calculated. Checked 
trousers, a paisley tie with matching scarf and a 
Panama hat give back the Doctor his timeless 
style; but a black umbrella with a bright red han- 
dle shaped like a question mark, coupled with a 
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jumper equally loaded with question mark im- 


agery reveal that the uniform look is still lurking 
in the TARDIS wardrobe. Importantly, what this 
costume gives us is a hybrid between the out-and 
-out designer style of its two immediate forerun- 
ners and the more organic appearance of the first 
four Doctors. Moreover, it also possesses a cru- 
cial trait in common with the pre-uniform era: it 
changes over time, replacing the lighter tones of 
the original costume with the more somber col- 
ours of the final look, neatly suggesting the Sev- 
enth Doctor's increasingly dark and scheming 
character. 


With the solitary screen appearance of the Eighth 
Doctor we come full circle, returning to the style 
of the Edwardian gentleman of yesteryear and 
the more considered look of the first quartet of 
Doctors. This elegant outfit is a salute to tradi- 
tion, bringing to a close the uniform approach of 
its three immediate forebears and returning to 
the imagined style of H.G. Wells’ archetypal time 
traveller. 


If ever there was a break with tradition which 
works from top to tail, it is the Ninth Doctor's 
functional, no nonsense appearance. Gone are 
the shirt and tie, the waistcoat, the cape and the 
full length coat. Gone too is the hat and the 
checked trousers, umbrella and scarf. In their 
stead the Ninth Doctor delivers a harder, edgier 
fashion: a dark plain jumper with matching trou- 
sers and shoes, finished off with a simple black 
leather jacket present probably the toughest ex- 
ample of tailoring any Doctor has ever exhibited. 
True, its minimalist approach could be declared 
as nothing short of fashion shock therapy, but, 
after all the multi-layered outfits of the Doctor’s 
first eight personas, it is little wonder that a more 
simple mode of dress was finally chosen. 


Finally we come to the Tenth Doctor and the 
most recent expression of Gallifreyan Aaute cou- 
ture. A pinstripe suit, shirt and tie, along with an 
occasionally worn full length trench coat — and 
don’t forget the all important sports shoes — cre- 
ate a smart-casual look which strangely manages 
to combine the inconspicuous, the slightly trendy 
and the quirky all in one look. And like the Fifth 
Doctor and his half-frames, the Tenth Doctor 
sometimes sports a pair of reading glasses which 
similarly alter his features, lending his carefree 
persona a more studied, serious aspect. 


Tailoring a Time Lord may not be the simplest of 
occupations, but it certainly presents Doctor Who 
with an important slice of iconography. Still fur- 
ther, if it is true that clothes make the man, then 
in the case of the Doctor this point is proved time 
after time, creating a visual tradition which has a 
bright, but hopefully not garish, future ahead of 
it. 


Jez Strickley 


Congratulations to 
Jay Demetrick 


Winner of a copy 
of Terrance Dick's 


"Made of Steel" 
novel 


DELEATED SCENES by Ken Holtzhouser 


Weeping Angels make poor babysitters... 
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FAS 
RETURN 
OWWITCH 


BATTLEFIELD 


Cast your mind back to that wilderness for 
Doctor Who fans, the early 90s. Fanzines and 
Industry magazines alike were being told that 
DOCTOR WHO wasn't cancelled, it was merely 
“resting”. The BBC ( in general and Michael 
Grade in particular) was telling fandom over 
and over that the series was “too expensive” 
and needed another production team to take 
over and bring “modern cinematic special 
effects” and production values to update the 
twenty six year old series. 


Rubbish. 


DOCTOR WHO had been doing very well with- 
out “modern cinematic special effects” for 
decades due to the strength of it's writing and 
imagination. It's hardly a coincidence that 
modern cinematic blockbusters are getting 
dumber and dumber. In a Hollywood were CGI 
can give you whatever you imagine, imagina- 
tion grows stale. Genius lies in thinking of 
imaginative and cost effective alternatives to 
budgets and special effect restrictions. George 
Lucas can now put CGI Dinosaurs into his 
1970s Star Wars movies, but that doesn’t 
make them better. Unfortunately, the BBC 
made reference to updated special effects in 
every statement about DOCTOR WHO's future. 


Why? 


Fandom was still enjoying the series, despite a 
very vocal subsection that hated the direction 
producer John Nathan-Turner was taking with 
it. New series script editor Andrew Cartmel 
had found his personal style in regards to both 
his fantasy interests and recognizing the more 
practical aspects of production. Sylvester 
McCoy had played The Doctor with a winning 


mix of brooding weariness and puckish buf- 
foonery and had recently been voted “Most 
popular Doctor” by a poll in Doctor Who Maga- 
zine. The series was even managing to hold a 
significant audience despite being scheduled 
opposite the top-rated institution “Coronation 
Street”. For all intents and purposes, it seemed 
like DOCTOR WHO was back on track. 


DOCTOR WHO had been 

doing very well without 
‘modern cinematic special 
effects” for decades due to 
the strength of it’s writing 


and imagination. 


Then it stopped. And overnight it seemed, a 
carefully worded response from the BBC was a 
substitute for an explanation. 


DOCTOR WHO, as an institution, continued in 
a new arena. The series cancellation coincided 
with the creation of a new range of original 
novels that promised to take The Doctor on 
adventures “too broad and too deep” for tele- 
vision. These “New Adventures” novels started 
very safely, as the series tried to adapt to this 
new format. Within a few releases, however, 
the novels found a voice and fandom's percep- 
tions of a “Doctor Who Story” would never be 
the same. 
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Which brings me to BATTLEFIELD. 


I have harbored the notion for many years 
that program executives at the BBC took one 
look at “Battlefield Part One” and cancelled 
DOCTOR WHO on the spot. “Battlefield” was 
chosen by John Nathan-Turner to kick off 
DOCTOR WHO's twenty sixth season, and 
there are a lot of surface reasons why he 
would wish to, The story features a strong 
guest star in Jean Marsh and a fandom- 
pleasing return of both UNIT and Brigadier 
Lethbridge-Stewart, once again played with 
considerable charm by Nicholas Courtney. 
Unfortunately, it’s also poorly thought out at 
the story level and horrendously acted by both 
guest and main actors. At one point, the at- 
mospheric story “The Curse Of Fenric” was 
planned to open the season. With sea mon- 
sters, moody atmosphere galore and terrifically 
stylish direction, “Fenric” would have been a 
perfect way to tell the viewing public as well 
as nervous executives that DOCTOR WHO was 
headed for the future. 

“Battlefield” told the world that DOCTOR WHO 
was stuck in the past. 

What was interesting, though, as I rewatched 
the story for this article, is how often 
“Battlefield” points toward DOCTOR WHO's 
future as well. There’s a lot about the story 
that is an obvious influence on the authors of 
the New Adventures. 


As our story begins, we find an older couple 
on a lovely spring day at a nursery buying a 
potted tree. As they jabber, we see that it’s 
our old friend Brigadier Lethbridge-Stewart 
and his wife, Doris ( Angela Douglas). Doris, I 
have to say, looks about twenty five years 
younger than The Brig. 


Easily. 
You old rascal. 


After they natter on about The Brig’s days with 
UNIT, they buy a sad looking tree. Elsewhere, 
a sword handle stands ominously. 


Sigh. Is THIS the way you want to kick off the 
new season? Really? Elderly gardening? 


The dialogue is unfortunately too exposition 
heavy to come off well, either. Stil, I can't say 
that the fan in me isn't happy to see Nick 
Courtney. 


Meanwhile, a nicely multi-cultural UNIT convoy 
is shipping a nuclear missile across an archeo- 
logical site. Can’t imagine that going badly. We 
are introduced to Brigadier Winifred Bambera 
(Angela Bruce) as the person responsible for 
getting the missile convoy stuck in the mud. 
The first thing we know about her is that she's 
black. Score one for positive influences on 
television. The second thing we know about 
her is that she's not very good at her job. 
Subtract one. The third thing we learn about 
her is that she's rubbish actress. Subtract one. 
Game set and match to lameness. 


The TARDIS is shrouded in darkness as the 
ship receives a distress call from “sideways in 
time”. The Doctor and Ace land and hitch hike 
their way into the archeological site and make 
the aquantance of crusty archeologist Peter 
Warmsly, played with nicely hammy conviction 
by James Ellis. 


The notion of "sideways in time” is one of 
many notions that will spark the imaginations 
of the New Adventures writers. I imagine John 
Q Public shrugging this notion off as bafflegab. 
There's also a very late 80s anti-nuclear theme 
going on here that will pop up trom time to 
time in the New Adventures novels. 


Ace: "It's a missile convoy!” 
: "A nuclear missile convoy.” 
fow'dja know?” 

“Wt has a graveyard stench..” 
: "sorry, Professor...that was me...” 


This is also the last time welll see the TARDIS 
console room in the classic series. For what- 
ever reason, the proper TARDIS set isn’t being 
used and what looks like a hastily put together 
wall of cardboard and tissue paper with lights 
behind it has been erected in it’s place. Once 
again, we're starting the new season on a 
disastrously cheap-looking note. 


Td like to say that a devastatingly cool special 
effect meteorite falls convincingly from space 
and crashes with a tremendous explosion into 
a Cliffside, but I can’t. Try instead to imagine a 
paper doll falling into the grass on some fire- 
works, From the explosion, an armored and 
helmeted knight emerges sword in one hand 
and a scifi laser gun in the other. Okay, that’s 
more like it. 


The Doctor and Ace try to convince UNIT that 
they can be of help to the situation and are 
promptly kicked out, Bambera’s second in 
command Sergeant Zbrigniev (played by fu- 
ture Frobisher Robert Jezek) claims to remem- 
ber The Doctor from “the old days”. They 
used a couple of old UNIT passes that The 
Doctor happened to have tucked away in his 
hat (handy, no?) and The Doctor advised Ace 
to “think like a physicist” . He should have 
further advised her not to “talk like a third 
grader”. 


Seriously, I don't know if it the writing or the 
direction, but Sophie Aldred's character of Ace 
is hideous in this story. She's blurting out 
every line like a child actor and her attempts 
to look "tough and/or cool” by hurling insults 
or shouting at people is a cringeworthy night- 
mare. She's had better stories and shell be 
getting some much better material later in the 
season, but her performance here is stagger- 
ing. 


Our caravan of characters, including Time 
Lord, Child, Crusty Archeologist and Military 
Buffoon, come to the local inn to meet the 
innkeeper and his blind wife and an Asian girl 
named Shou Yuing (Ling Tai). The first thing 
we know about her is that she's Asian. Score 
one for positive role models. The second thing 
we know about her is that The Doctor can’t 
stop flirting with her. That's just weird. The 
third thing we learn about her is that she is 
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also a rubbish actress. The lameness jury re- 
mains undecided. 


Another group of “Atomic Knights” emerges 
from the woods to have an incredibly half- 
hearted sword and gun fight with the first 
knight. And, hey what fun, Brigadier Bambera 
is on hand to help. Either military or Knight, 
NOT ONE of them can fire a straight shot at 
each other and they are THREE FEET AWAY! 
Shame! Two of the knights are clanged to- 
gether Hanna-Barbera style and then just GET 
UP AND SLUMP BACK INTO THE WOODS! 
"Well, I guess that’s US defeated...” Everyone 
goes their separate ways and Bambera hoofs it 
back to the inn. 


Geneva, meanwhile, has called Lethbridge- 
Stewart and told him that The Doctor is having 
an adventure without him. The Brig gets back 
into his uniform and takes the first available 
helicopter to where the action is. 


T love The Brigadier’s line "Surprised it still fits” 
when he puts on his uniform. I mean, c'mon. 
Its rather obvious to all involved that The 
Brig’s got a bit of a tummy on him. 


Shou Yuing and Ace have gone off to the gar- 
den to lisp loudly about schooldays and home- 
made explosives. Meanwhile, the Knights of 
Evil have found their errant knight and engage 
him in another ridiculous fire fight. Evil pony- 
tail knight hurls a grenade of some sort at our 


goodie knight. Ace begins to embarrass the 
entire television audience with increasing close 
-ups of her yelling “Boom!”. “Boom?”, asks 
Shou Yong. “Boooooooom!”, Ace replys. The 
grenade explodes (shocking, I know). Lengthy 
pause, then the knight begins to GENTLY RISE 
STRAIGHT INTO THE AIR ON WIRES!!! I’m 
sure Ace was about to say “Boom” again, 
when she's interrupted by a crash. 


Off camera. 


The Doctor emerges from the inn, leers a little 
at Shou Yuing and heads for the “explosion”. 
Inside, The Doctor finds the knight none the 
worse for wear after his ordeal. The knight 
introduces himself as Ancelyn (played with 
roguish blandness by Marcus Gilbert) and 
proceeds to give The Doctor a neat recap of 
the format of DOCTOR WHO. The Doctor gives 
him a quizzical stare, then gives Ace some 
crayons to play with to keep her quiet. Bam- 
bara bursts in and proceeds to tell everyone 
that they are under arrest, when she is inter- 
rupted by a crash. 


Off camera. 


The Knights of Wickedness come in from stage 
right and order everyone killed. The Doctor 
begins to consider the offer during his end-of- 
episode close up. 


And THAT is your kick-off for a new season. 
Ive been really harping on how awful and 
cheap everything looks, especially after I'd 
said that DOCTOR WHO doesn’t need great 
special effects, to prove a few points. Firstly, I 
want to demonstrate how the show looked to 
a large number of the audience as well as to 
the television executive that were determining 
the series’ fate. Secondly, Im also trying to 
illustrate my point that DOCTOR WHO'S singu- 
lar genius has always been to find imaginative 
ways to write around budget issues. This script 
COULD NEVER be effectively realized with the 
budget of the classic series. “Battlefield” needs 
2 top-to-tails rewrite to create something that 
was achievable. I wonder if the director looked 
over the script and thought "there's no way I 
can achieve this”, so he just didn't try very 
hard. 


Things look bad for our heroes, when the 
chatty knight Ancelyn tells the evil knights that 
they can’t kill The Doctor because he’s Merlin. 
And that actually works. Given how familiar he 
was with the show's format, I half expected 
Ancelyn to tell them that they can't kill The 
Doctor because he’s the show's lead. We learn 
that the evil Ponytail Knight is Modred 
(Christopher Bowen) and The Doctor tells him 
to go before he unleashes a terrible ... 
something on him. If it's anything like being 
sprayed with spittle, you might have already 
done it, Doctor. 


Meanwhile, The Brig is enjoying his helicopter 
ride. The in flight movie is “Beaches”. 


While Bambera and Ancelyn get into the worst 


stage fight you'll ever see (even The Doctor 
ignores them), Modred has found a spooky 
castle....somewhere. Geography is not one of 
the strong suits of “Battlefield”. Modred shakes 
out his hair and sniffs his sword and declares a 
nexus point between two universes....two 
realities. Neat. Is it that easy? Meanwhile our 
cast of characters is held up at the inn during 
the blackest night imaginable. They snipe at 
each other in a way that suggests everyone 
gets a line in this scene and huddle together 
against the approaching storm. 


Modred has unlocked the division between 
universes and laughs, Not a “heh-heh-heh” 
self satisfied laugh, no, but Bowen gives a full- 
on, super embarrassing “Let me show you my 
fillings” big mouth laugh. And it goes on FOR- 
EVER. I can only imagine what the two knights 
standing behind him must be thinking. 


The story seems to be 
leading in an interesting 
direction. There seems to be 
an obvious parallel between 
Arthur and The Brigadier. 


During this bizarre ritual , The Doctor grabs 
the scabbard found at the site dig and begins 
to make some...unusual faces. Like he’s wear- 
ing a particularly uncomfortable pair of under- 
pants. The scenes cut between The Doctor 
and Modred to see who can be the most em- 
barrassing. 


Personal anecdote time. I met Sylvester McCoy 
back in 1987. He was between the filming of 
"Paradise Towers” and "Delta And The Banner- 
‘men’, and was visiting a convention in Central 
Illinois. I even had the good fortune to run 
into him while he was walking back to his 
hotel room. We shot the breeze about visiting 
the United States, his nerves involving taking 
over such a well-known role and casual life in 
general. I found him to be a charming and 
fascinating character. It's gone a long way 
toward shaping my opinions of his perform- 
ance as The Doctor. His verbal tics, his habit 
of mis-emphasising the stresses in his sen- 
tences-that'’s all McCoy. There’s a lot of charm 
in his performance. Unfortunately, there are 
also times like this where his passion gets the 
better of him and his performance becomes a 
bit uncomfortable to watch. There's much 
power and magic in his quieter moments, but 
“Battlefield” doesn't offer him much opportu- 
nity. 
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As the power goes out and our heroes scream, 
Modred’s ritual has the desired result, Enter 
our guest villain, Morgaine, played with obvi- 
ous glee by Jean Marsh. This adds another 
cackling witch to Marsh’s resume. 


The Brig has just left London and is now en 
route to adventure following another long 
helicopter ride. The in flight movie is “A Fish 
Called Wanda’. Seriously, is he going to stay in 
this helicopter set for the entire episode? 


At the site dig, The Doctor decides to forget 
everything he's ever said about “the slow, 
delicate process of recovering the past” and 
asks Ace to blow an enormous nitro-9 hole in 
the dig. Warmsley, the crusty archeologist, 
nearly has a heart attack. Morgaine and 
Modred come out of the castle (Seriously, 
where is this castle in relation to everyone 
else?) and see The Brig’s helicopter. Morgaine 
is so happy to see how technological this new 
world is that she zaps the helicopter, sending 
it crashing to the ground. This means The Brig 
is FINALLY in the story. Hooray! 


Modred and Morgaine visit a graveyard and 
realize that the people of this world hold con- 
cepts of honor and sacrifice dear and decide to 
have a memorial service before destroying the 
world. I have to say, that’s darn nice of them. 
The Brigadier has abandoned his wry female 
helicopter pilot (Dorta Rae) and gone off in 
search of help. What he finds is a contempla- 
tive Morgaine. They introduce themselves and 
Morgaine tells The Brig that she's having a 
memorial service for the honored dead. Amaz- 
ingly, he finds this reasonable and asks to 
help. 


The explosion at the site uncovers a concrete 
tunnel leading into danger. Needless to say, 
The Doctor and Ace can’t wait to get in. There 
are signs and notes all over the area that The 
Doctor recognizes as his handwriting. The 
tunnel ends up leading to a bizarrely over-lit 
and tacky dragon-head doorway and staircase. 
It's like Snake Mountain. And it opens up at 
the sound of his voice. 


Huh? 


Inside a huge chamber, we finally (!) see 
where the sword we keep randomly cutting to 
is kept. It's kept next to a dead body. Gross. 
The Doctor helpfully informs us that it’s Arthur 
-King Of The Britain’s. Or was. 


The story seems to be leading in an interesting 
direction. There seems to be an obvious paral- 
lel between Arthur and The Brigadier. And all 
the time spent setting up The Brigadier’s 
goodbye to Doris has a dramatic payoff if we 
are setting up a heroic death for England and 
the world. But... 


After jabbering like a child, Ace ends up pulling 
the sword from it's resting place. Oops. Is Ace 
the new king? The Doctor yells at her and she 
yells back and it’s all very annoying, when 
suddenly a strange special effect glowing 


ghost snake swoops into the room. The snake/ 
ghost thing knocks The Doctor over. Ace 
jumps with Arthur's sword, Excaliber, into 
some sort of chamber. A door slams shut and 
the chamber begins filling up with water. Ace 
begins pounding on the case and yelling for 
help from The Doctor, who passes out. Heroi- 
cally, I'm sure. 


The real-life story is much more heroic. During 
the filming of this sequence, the tank of water 
that Sophie Aldred was in began to rupture 
and break. Sylvester McCoy saw the glass 
beginning to buckle and bulge and yelled for 
the grips to get Sophie out of the tank. The 
tank burst, pouring water all over the electrical 
cable covered floor. Everyone ended up okay 
in the end and the footage was eventually 
used in an internal BBC safety video. 


The Doctor manages to wake up in time to 
open an outer door and flush Ace into the 
lake. Ace then exchanges “king of the Britains” 
with “Lady of the Lake” as a legend to reenact 
when she appears before Warmsly and An- 
celyn with the sword. Make up your mind , 
girl. Inside the ship, The Doctor continues to 
get battered around by the special effect 
snake thing until a sizeable army boot 
squelches into a glowing whatsis on the floor. 
The effect is dispersed by the timely interven- 
tion of The Brigadier , who recognizes The 
Doctor as the sort of guy who is likely to be 
battered about by odd-looking special effects. 


Emerging from the tunnel, The Brigadier 
wastes little time making friends by barking 
orders at Bambera and referring to Ace as “the 
latest one”. Fun. 


Morgaine sends her knight commander to 
retrieve Excaliber from our heroes because her 
son is too busy having a pint to take over the 
world. 


Typical. 


Morgaine comes in to fetch him and demon- 
strates a peculiar amorality by killing The Brig’s 
pilot then restoring the sight of the blind inn- 
keeper's wife. I'm sure this is intended to show 
a sort of other worldly values system, but it’s 
executed in such an odd manner that a more 
likely explanation is that Morgaine is manic- 
depressive. Morgaine’s knights attack The 
Doctor and company as they try to get back to 
the inn. Still can’t hit the broad side of a barn, 
though. 


UNIT has now fully taken charge of the situa- 
tion by ordering everyone in the area to 
evacuate. In typical UNIT fashion, everyone is 
evacuated except two plucky young girls. No 
fool like an old fool, I guess. The innkeeper 
and Warmsly refuse to evacuate, but The 
Doctor uses special...persuasion to convince 
them to leave. As an encore, he makes an off- 
handed remark to The Brig about silver bullets. 


Okay, I can just about accept the mesmerism 
on display here. Time Lords are generally re- 


ferred to as being "lightly telepathic” and fel- 
low Time Lord The Master has always used 
hypnosis as a means to an end, so The Doc- 
tors mental trickery isn't entirely out of left 
field, It's pretty sloppy writing, though, to just 
give The Doctor special powers whenever you 
can't come up with a better solution. And’ the 
whole "silver bullets” foreknowledge thing is 
particularly galling. 


The Doctor and The Brig head out to the bat- 
tlefield, courtesy of The Doctor's trusty yellow 
roadster Bessie. Bessie's just had a lovely 
“patmobile” upgrade. Ace and Shou Yuing are 
left behind to guard Excaliber, but quickly turn 
on each other through the magical interven- 
tion of Morgaine. 


Tim really, really appalled by the scene with 
‘Ace and Shou Yuing. It's not just the "yellow, 
slant-eyed toadface” stuff that makes the 
entire exchange so ugly, but the grade school 
level of acting from the two girls. "Tm Ace. Are 
you deaf or what?” Blergh. 


Ancelyn and Modred prepare to face each 
other in battle, when The Doctor appears from 
the woods and bellowing, “There! Will! Be! 
No! Battle! Here!”. The knights all halt in mid 
battle because, let's face it, no one really 
knows how to react to a sight like that. 
Modred begins whining about “My Mommy 
called The Destroyer on yooooou..” and sure 
enough, Morgaine appears before Ace and 
Shou Yuing with a gigantic blue-faced devil in 
chain mail close behind. She begins to laugh a 
lingering evil laugh that goes on FOREVER. 
Modred comes by it naturally. 
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It must be said, the make-up on The De- 
stroyer (Marek Anton) is superb. The big ques- 
tion I have is, you've got a great looking mon- 
ster and you wait until the tail end of PART 
THREE to bring it out? Cmon! You want to 
keep those ratings good? Show the audience a 
cool-looking monster in part one! The use of 
The Destroyer is another one of the big over- 
riding faults I have with Battlefield. Not just 
how sparingly such a good looking creature is 
used, but the idea behind him is misjudged as 
well, The Destroyer is (like the missiles) an- 
other way of addressing Nuclear holocaust in a 
metaphoric fashion. He is the great and horri- 
ble power that is used to frighten and to bully, 
but never to be released. He is a force of dev- 
astation too great for even Morgaine to con- 
trol. In principle. In actuality, he’s used as a 
way to extend a three episode storyline into 
four parts. 


The Doctor is really quite upset at the news 
about The Destroyer and threatens Morgaine 
(who has some sort of mystical/telepathic link 
with everything that’s going on in the story. 
It’s kind of like a DVD commentary.) that he 
will DECAPITATE Modred unless she leaves 
Ace alone. 


Whoa. 


Modred and The Brigadier both seem awfully 
worried that The Doctor isn’t bluffing, but 
Morgaine knows that The Doctor won't start 
getting hardcore until his ninth persona. The 
Doctor sulks off and Modred laughs at his 
shattered bluff. 


Until The Brig puts his gun to Modred’s head. 


“Beware this man, Modred”, Morgaine says. 
“He is steeped in blood” 


And pies from the looks of him. 


Modred is shocked that Morgaine won't drop 
everything to save his whiney carcass. Boo 
hoo. The Brigadier calls him a mama’s boy and 
gives him a wedgie. 


Morgaine can't physically take Excaliber from 
the girls because of a little protection spell The 
Doctor had given Ace to use. So Morgaine 
decides to blow up the inn. Charming. I miss 
the Morgaine that randomly gave blind people 
sight back. 


The Doctor and The Brig get to the inn just in 
time for the explosion. I'm sure Ace prepared 
Shou Yuing for the blast by saying “Boom!” 
over and over. The Doctor clenches his teeth 
and gives it his best Kirk Douglas. 


Unfortunately, it’s another rough moment for 
the director. Sylvester decides, for some bi- 
zarre reason, to emphasize the less important 
words in his line, saying “IF they ARE dead..” 
instead of the other way ‘round, I’m not sure if 
its @ matter of having no time or money for a 
retake, but they could have AT LEAST re- 
dubbed this bit. Yeesh. 


Ace and Shou Yuing are unharmed 
(somehow), but they admit that they gave 
Morgaine the sword before she left. The Doc- 
tor seems unfazed by this information, telling 
her the sword isn’t worth her life. 


Inside 


the — structurally-more-sound-than-it- 
should-be inn, The Doctor finds an odd curtain 
of twinkling lights. The Doctor tells them that 
it's a dimensional gateway and enters it by 
twirling into it while gurning, The Brigadier 
follows in the same embarrassing manner and 
finds himself in front of Morgaine and The 
Destroyer. 


The Brigadier, in a fit of clear thinking, begins 
shooting the giant slavering monster. The 
Doctor admonishes him when it turns out to 
be for nothing, but seriously-what would you 
do? Big drooling monster in front of you? 


Td likely soil myself, but then I'm not a career 
soldier. 


The Destroyer then tells The Doctor that he’s 
responsible for the magic curtain that brought 
them here. He's hoping that Morgaine is 
scared enough of The Doctor to grant him his 
freedom. 


He's right. 


Ace, meanwhile, has been looking through the 
wreckage of the inn for the silver bullets that 
The Doctor referred to last episode. Once she 
has them, she forgoes the “gurning and twirl- 
ing” method and goes for leaping in yelling, 
“Geronimo!”. I guess the doorway is opened 
by embarrassment. Once Ace arrives on the 
scene, she bumps into Morgaine and allows 
The Doctor to recover Excaliber. The Doctor 
then irritatingly acts like he planned the whole 
thing. This foreknowledge business is really 
making my head hurt. 
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Morgaine decides to play her trump card and 
releases The Destroyer. Modred shows up for 
a juice box and a bedtime story and they fade 
away, leaving The Doctor and company to leg 
it. 


Once they get a respectable distance away, 
The Doctor asks Ace for the silver bullets she 
hasn't told him that she brought. This fore- 
knowledge thing is really, really starting to 
make my head hurt. Lethbridge-Stewart loads 
the bullets into his gun and then judo chops 
The Doctor unconscious and runs back to do 
battle with The Destroyer himself. 


Okay. At this point, the story has been dra- 
matically foreshadowing the death of The 
Brigadier. There was a point in the story that 
seemed to indicate that The Brig was being 
used as a parallel figure for King Arthur, re- 
turned to defend England in it’s time of great- 
est need, but the metaphor never really got off 
the ground. So a heroic death, a noble soldier 
saving the world one last time.... 


The Brigadier returns to The Destroyer and 
shoots it dead. 


What? That's it? All that build-up and a great 
monster design and he folds like a cheap card 
table? Even the Quarks are more formidable! 


The blast from the destruction of The De- 
stroyer wakes The Doctor up and he races 
back to find the prone body of The Brigadier. 
Clearly upset, The Doctor begins ranting about 
how The Brig was supposed to die in bed 
when suddenly Lethbridge-Stewart rises up 
unharmed. Man. No one gets hurt in explo- 
sions in this story! 


Morgaine and Modred turn up at the UNIT 
convoy and let everyone know that there's still 
ten minutes of episode left to fill. What would 
be the best way to kill time? Oh, I know. Let’s 
explode the nuclear missile. 


The Doctor, Ace and The Brig all return to 
Arthur's spaceship under the sea. Ace returns 
the sword from where she originally found it 
and activates the ship. Upon inspection, there 
is no dead body in Arthur’s armor. Only a note 
left for The Doctor, by The Doctor in the fu- 
ture, telling him that Arthur died in the final 
battle, Morgaine has hijacked the nuclear mis- 
sile and the tv movie will be lame. Without a 
moment to lose, they all head for the convoy. 


The little bits of foreknowledge before was bad 
enough, but this just smacks of lazy writing. 
Its interesting to note how often the novels 
will use variations of this gimmick in the fu- 
ture, be it an encounter with a future self or a 
wildly convenient amount of knowledge of his 
future actions. The novels handled the idea 
with varying degrees of subtlety and success, 
but Battlefield uses the concept as a way to 
get out of tight corners. Everything about part 
four, in fact, seems poorly thought out and 
baaly executed. 


Ancelyn and Bambera return to the plot in 
time to battle further with Modred and his 
troops. The Doctor breezes through the battle 
unharmed (it's a very cute bit) and enters the 
missile control room to convince Morgaine to 
abort the countdown. 


The Doctor begins a very passionate anti- 
nuclear speech about the effects of the bomb 


The little bits of 


foreknowledge before was 


Back at Casa De Brig, the girls all take Bessie 
and go on a shopping spree, leaving the boys 
to hold their purses and cook supper. No he- 
roic death. No greater glory, just “any good 
with a lawn mower?” Sheesh. 


And that’s how DOCTOR WHO started it's last 
season. Everything a critic needs to justify 
canceling the show is on display here, bad 


and the lack of honor in turning people into bad enough, but this just acting, illogical and inconsistent plotting, flimsy 
charcoal briquettes. And it’s just so embarris- sets, poorly realized special effects and a fool- 
ing that I want to hide behind the sofa. But smacks of lazy writing. ish looking leading man. The most aggravating 


Morgaine accepts this notion and stops the 
countdown. Her alternative offer is to face 
Arthur in final face-to-face battle. 


It's just not her day. 


Elsewhere, Ace blows up Arthur's spaceship and leaps about the beach 
in childish triumph. 

As Modred is about to deliver the killing blow to Ancelyn, The Doctor 
intercedes and stabs his finger into Modred’s forehead. There's a weird 
sound effect and Modred passes out. 


Okay, where the heck did THAT come from? 


The Doctor tells The Brigadier to lock up Morgaine and Modred. The 
Brigadier needs to tell The Doctor to take a running leap. 


Honestly. You don't know how to end your story so you tell UNIT to 
take two magical superbeings who seem to appear and disappear at 


part of it is that EVERY OTHER story in this 
season is better. 


A couple of them are even sublime. 


But the very first thing the BBC and the viewing audience saw was the 
worst four weeks the season had to offer. 


There are strong and unusual ideas lost within Battlefield. The series 
had long overlooked Arthurian myth as a subject matter and the notion 
of The Doctor as Merlin is fascinating. The Destroyer is a terrific look- 
ing monster and Jean Marsh is inspired casting as Morgaine, but the 
parts of Battlefield that don’t work absolutely swamp the bits that do. 
The more interesting ideas will be plundered for New Adventures nov- 
els, but it’s the embarrassing aftertaste of Battlefield that stayed in the 
public consciousness for decades. 


More's the pity. 


will and PUT THEM IN JAIL?!? 
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What The Fans T 


Seriously? I think the proposed Gap 
Year is a fate-du-compleé over which 
we have no say in the matter whatso- 
ever - ours is to either like it or lump it, 
I don't get the overwhelming impres- 
sion that anyone up there gives a 
monkeys which particularly and that's 
really all there is to it. Instead of a 
season with 13 stories in it we get 3. 
Although I freely admit, mathematics 
having never been my particularly 
strongest suit, 10 /ess stories than 
what one would otherwise have con- 
ceivably been lead to expect and hope 
for is hardly the next greatest thing 
since the invention of Sliced Arse. 

Mr. Dark, Outpost Gallifrey Forum 


I think it's very easy for the average 
Whovian to hear "gap year” and think 
“hiatus", and really who could blame 
them? The hiatus of the 1980s was, in 
many ways, the harbinger of doom for 
the show. However the differences 
between then and now are many and 
large, when the show was put on 
gardening leave between season's 22 
& 23 it was in a bad way (it's worth 
noting I do not ascribe any of that to 
Colin Baker who I believe was, and 
continues to be, superb in the 

role). Now, thankfully, the situation is 
much changed with critical acclaim, 
high ratings, and a whole new genera- 
tion of fans swelling our collective 
ranks. This is a very good time for 


Doctor Who and, therefore by proxy, a 
very good time for the BBC. I don't 
see how this gap year can be the bell 
tolling for Doctor Who, rather I think 
it's going to be a chance to take stock 
and perhaps (though this is obviously 
still up in the air) shift the show into 
the control of a new producer and a 
new Doctor. Whatever occurs I'm sure 
the show's present following and suc- 
cess will be more than enough to 
‘overcome any small loss of momentum 
that the gap year may incur. In fact, it 
might be just the thing to rejuvenate it 
before it becomes stale. Let's not 
forget that we also have three TV 
Special to tide us over, which are sure 
to be huge events. Just think, barely 4 
years ago we would've killed even for 
that! 

“Alex Baisden, USA 


When it happens like this, i.e. planned 
and announced well in advance for 
genuinely good intentions, it can only 
be a good thing. Much better than our 
"gap year’ in the mid-80s (better 
known as ‘the hiatus’) when no amount 
of BBC excuses could reassure us that 
the axe wasn't about to fall... 

-David P. May, UK 


I don't really have an opinion on it 
myself. All it really means that they 
are delaying doing a full season for a 
year, which is not a big deal especially 


hink continued 


when we are going to get three 90 
minute specials throughout this period. 
It's not as if they've cancelled the show 
and at least it's coming back. It does 
appear as if the Beeb’s intentions are 
to give the cast and crew a bit of a 
break for some time, in addition to 
accommodating their show star, David 
Tennant. I'm just not thrilled that RTD 
is writing the three specials. 

Bob Furnell, Canada 


1 think it's wonderful in that we have a 
guarantee that Doctor Who will not be 
going anywhere. On top of that, if 
indeed this strategy is being used to 
retain the current production staff and 
Tennant as Doctor - which may or may 
not be true - then I'm all for it. We 
have a wonderful, vibrant, hugely 
successful show, and if a slowdown in 
production for one year insures its 
continuation - and we already know 
that it's back for a full run in 2010 - 
then why be remotely unhappy? The 
alternative is no new Who at all, and a 
universe without the Doctor scarcely 
bears thinking about. 

-Amold T. Blumberg, USA 


Not overly bothered. I'd J/ike a full 13- 
part season in 2009, of course. But 
then I'd like Doctor Who to be on 52 
weeks of the year. You can't always 
get what you want, can you? In practi- 
cal terms I can live with a year of 


‘specials’, and to put it in perspective, 
if in 2003 you'd have told me that from 
2005 to 2010 we'd be getting sixty-five 
45-minute episodes and seven 60- 
minute episodes of new Doctor Who in 
six years, I'd have been too busy or- 
ganising the street-party to worry 
about the fact that Year 5 would only 
have three episodes. So it's all relative 
really. 

-Hawksmoor, Outpost Gallifrey Forum 


I think a "gap year" could be helpful to 
“Doctor Who" - sometimes shows can 
burn out because of overexposure and 
overwork by the staff. Also, it looks as 
though the idea either may keep David 
Tennant for Series 5 or may allow time 
for "Who" to be upgraded to high- 
definition TV, and either of those is a 
good thing. (It may turn out to be 
both.) 

~Chris Kocher, USA 
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DOCTOR WHO 

SURVIVAL 

SEASON 26 

SYLVESTER MCCOY * SOPHIE ALDRED 
BBC VIDEO + AUGUST 2007 


DOCTOR WHO 

ROBOT 

SEASON 12 

TOM BAKER « ELISABETH SLADEN « IAN MARTER 
BBC VIDEO * AUGUST 2007 


And so it came to pass that the heads of the BBC looked at the viewing figures of Season 26 of 
Doctor Who, and they were not good. When time came to renew the series for a 27" season, it 
was decided instead to rest it, supposedly not for too long, but so it could come back reinvigo- 
rated and ready to stand, holding its head up high, in the Nineties. Yeah, right... 


Poor old Survival had the honour of being the last ‘classic’ series story to be broadcast (Ghost 
light being the last to be recorded) and although on the face of it it seems a simpler story to 
understand, to some eyes - mine included — it seems a darn sight foggier than Ghost Light... 


Basically, the Doctor has brought Ace back to Perivale to see how her old gang are doing. The 
youth club’s Sergeant Paterson tells them that kids from the area keep vanishing, but the Doctor 
is more concerned by a black cat that seems to be watching them and sets about trying to catch 
it, Ace is confronted at the local playground by a cheetah person on horseback. There is a 
sudden flash of light as she is chased and Ace finds herself on an alien planet. She gets away 
with help and meets her friends, Shreela, Derek and Midge, who are hiding out from the aliens. 
However, Ace is determined to retaliate. 


The Doctor arrives to find the playground deserted. He returns to pursuing the black cat, but is 
hampered by Paterson, and eventually both fall through the split in reality linking the two 
worlds, arriving in the middle of the cheetah people’s camp where they are shown into the tent 
belonging to the Master, likewise marooned on the planet and already succumbing to its influ- 
ence. The Doctor manages to grab a horse, rescue Paterson and escape. 


Ace’s traps only manage to capture the Doctor and Paterson, and the Time Lord determines to 
get everyone together; the planet is unstable and on the point of breaking up, and giving in to 
running will turn them all into its thralls. Everyone but the Doctor runs, and the cheetah people 
attack. Paterson and Midge manage to free, Shreela helps Derek to escape and Ace escapes 
ona horse, only to aid a wounded cheetah person. 


The Doctor and the Master discuss the situation; the Master wants the Doctor to find a way out 
of the situation, because he knows he hasn’t got much longer before his own transformation will 
be too far gone. The Doctor realises that they need the help of an animal or something whose 
home is Earth in order to return, and Ace realises she herself is starting to turn cheetah. The 
Master uses Midge, who has succumbed, to escape to Earth 


The Doctor and the others manage to return to Earth using Ace, also now at one with the planet 
and even though she knows she may never return to normal. They go looking for the Master and 
Midge, and after a fight at the youth club where Paterson dies and a motorcycle collision in 
which Midge is killed and the Doctor goes missing, the Master's hypnotised lads from the club 
attack Ace. She cannot fight back, for the Doctor has warned her this will permanently transform 
her. Karra, the wounded Cheetah, appears and chases them off, but the Master stabs her and 
escapes, leaving her transformed into a young woman who dies in Ace's arms. 


The Doctor and the Master encounter each other by the TARDIS and the renegade transports 


them both back to the Cheetah People’s planet, desperate to kill his nemesis, but the Doctor 
refuses to fight. As the Master tries to strike the killing blow, the Doctor finds himself back in 
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The first disc includes the actual story together 
with original story or new 5:1 Dolby soundtrack, 
and as such sound quality is very high, all credit 

to Mark Ayres. 


Perivale. As he goes to find Ace, another Chee- 
tah arrives to collect Karra, then vanishes. Back 
to normal, Ace and the Doctor stride off to find 
the TARDIS and drink the tea before it gets 
cold... 


However confusing aspects of the story are (or 
aren't, depending on your point of view) it does 
make for a pleasant romp, even if some of the 
sections are a little tedious — the Hale and Pace 
sections in the shop are really not worth having, 
and some of the dialogue at this point in the 
story would seem better suited a couple of sea- 
sons earlier. One thing I've never personally 
had a problem with was the realisation of the 
Cheetah People; yes, they're made of fun fur 
and aren’t as convincing as the Cat Nuns of 
New Earth, but let's face it, there’s a couple of 
damn good reasons for that — time (17 years’ 
worth) and money (who knows how much). The 
Classic series was always on the cheap, and 
that doesn’t always mean it’s nasty for it. The 
plot of the story could have been better, but it’s 
okay. It’s a shame there wasn’t a stronger story 
to finish on and perhaps the previous year’s 
Greatest Show In The Galaxy might have been 
a better parting shot. Still... 


The DVD set itself is up to the usual standard in 
the main. The first disc includes the actual story 
together with original story or new 5:1 Dolby 
soundtrack, and as such sound quality is very 
high, all credit to Mark Ayres. The picture qual- 
ity has been improved somewhat with some of 
the Cheetah People’s planet effects looking 
much better than before. Overall therefore pic- 
ture and sound quality of the episodes are 
exceptional good here. 


This disc is the first to feature two commentary 
tracks, albeit the second is only available on 
episode 3 and is the result of a DWM competi- 
tion for fans to provide it with ‘moderation’ 
from editor Clayton Hickman; make of that 
what you will, | personally find fan commentar- 
ies a bit of a bore. The main commentary from 
McCoy, Aldred and script editor Andrew Cart- 
mel is interesting, though not always illuminat- 
ing, with Aldred often having to keep McCoy 
on the rails following the plot. Still, Sylv always 
did say he had trouble remembering one story 
apart from another. Not bad all told. There’s 
also the option of listening to the story with an 
isolated music score, as has been included on 
several previous discs. 


The main documentary, Cat Flap, is divided 
into two sections, and I’ve no idea why this was 
done really. While part one follows setup and 
pre-production on the story and part two the 
making and post-production, | would’ve thought 
an ‘allinone’ as usual would've been just as 
good, especially as both sections are on the 
same disc — maybe it was originally going to 
be split? It certainly covers the ground in good 


detail, and taking the likes of Aldred, Lisa Bow- 
erman (Karra), Adele Silva (Squeak) and Mike 
Tucker (Visual Effects) to some of the locations 
to shoot their inserts adds nicely. At over an 
hour in total, it also shows what can be done 
for even some of the okay stories if the effort is 
made. 


The Deleted and Extended Scenes, with com- 
parisons of the way some of the footage was 
shot before being treated for the final story, are 
interesting, as are the outtakes recently recov- 
ered from JN-T's estate. At a running time of 
over 25 minutes, they make a large and inter- 
esting section. The Continuities from the original 
transmission and the Photo Gallery are also 
good inclusions, although as with quite a few 
McCoy stories, unpublished stills are in the 
minority. 


The second disc for the most part doesn’t really 
deal with Survival, but other things entirely. The 
main featurette, Endgame, is a 45 minute docu- 
mentary looking at what might have been, had 
there been a Season 27 in 1990. Contributions 
from Sophie and Sylv over their respective 
thoughts as to where their characters might go, 
and when they might have left, are interesting, 
and many of them have obviously been fol- 
lowed up in Virgin’s New Adventures range as 
it progressed. Unmade stories are touched 
upon with some potential artwork, which is a 
nice idea, and other contributions from people 
such as Cartmel, Ben Aaronovitch and Colin 
Brake, both seen as potential successors to 
Cartmel as script editor, are interesting too. The 
most interesting, arguably, is from Peter 
Creegan, ‘the man who cancelled Doctor Who’ 
and the man is able to put the record straight 
from his perspective. In many ways, this ‘what 
if?’ feature is the best part of the whole pack- 
age. 


Other included features are the Search Out 
Science schools programme featuring Sylv, 
Sophie, K9 and a young boy, the special foot- 
age featuring the late Anthony Ainley that he 
shot for the 1997 Destiny of the Doctors PC 
game, and Little Girl Lost, a featurette looking 
at Ace’s character and development through 
Aldred’s eyes together with creator lan Briggs 
and Andrew Cartmel. All are fine inclusions, 
although some are perhaps only here because 
there's nowhere more appropriate to put them 
(little Girl Lost was made for the Ghost Light 
DVD and the PC game footage of Ainley can 
only really be included here as his very last 
performance as the Master). 


To sum up this set, | seem to have used the 
word ‘interesting’ more often than not, and | 
suppose that’s about right. | can’t claim Survival 
to be a favourite story of mine, so | can’t really 
motivate you into buying it for the story — not 
that it's bad, it isn’t, but there are better. This 
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DVD is best bought as an interesting bookmark, 
where the time it was made and the wrangles 
and machinations behind the scenes and the 
‘what if's are perhaps more engaging than the 
story itself. 7.5/10 [MH] 


A potentially turbulent time for the series. Jon 
Pertwee stepping down from the role after a 
successful five-year tenure. Producer Barry Letts 
and Script Editor Terrance Dicks also leaving 
for pastures new. The only familiar faces to the 
audience were Elisabeth Sladen as plucky jour- 
nalist Sarah Jane Smith, herself just recently 
established, and what remained of the UNIT 
family, Nicholas Courtney as the Brigadier and 
John Levene as Sergeant Benton. It was a time 
of change and could have been potentially 
fatal. What stopped the headlines from reading 
‘Doctor Who 1963-1974’? Robot, that’s what. 


Of course, that’s a bit unfair. The other stories 
in the season, with the possible exception of 
Revenge of the Cybermen, are all excellent 
examples of Who stories with two (Ark In 
Space and Genesis of the Daleks) now rightly 
hailed as ‘Classic Classics’. However, whether 
the audience would have stuck with them was 
dependant on how good the opening story 
showcasing the new Doctor turned out to be, 
and whether viewers took to him. He was an 
odd fellow, this Tom Baker. Who was he? Yes, 
that’s right. 


From the off, Tom nails his Doctor with much 
more assuredness than did Pertwee when he 
came aboard, and probably it's because Tom 
wasn’t an actor known for light comedy as his 
predecessor was before coming to the role. 
Both opening stories are strong (see Spearhead 
From Space for Jon) but whereas Pertwee was 
finding his feet in straight drama, Baker didn’t 
need to and could concentrate on giving the 
best performance and finds his Doctor immedi- 
ately, something made easier by having such a 
good story to start in. 


As the story goes, it’s not too involved, but well 
crafted by Terrance Dicks and script edited by 
his replacement Robert Holmes, arguably two 
of the best shapers of classic and modern Who. 
A spate of mysterious robberies by something 
very powerful and intelligent brings in UNIT 
and the Doctor to investigate, while parallel to 
this Sarah investigates freelance the scientific 
establishment Thinktank and comes up against 
the icy Miss Winters and subordinate Jellicoe. 
An encounter with an experimental robot K-1, 
which refuses Miss Winters’ instructions to kill 
Sarah and allows her to become emotionally 
attached to it, gives our heroine the chance to 
clue UNIT and the Doctor in on the missing 
facts and from then on it's UNIT against Think- 
tank and the associated Scientific Reform Soci- 
ety, which intends to use the genius of Professor 


Kettlewell, the robot's creator, and his creation 
to hold the world to ransom and impose their 
will on it. Although Miss Winters and the SRS 
are all taken care of fairly swiftly towards the 
end of the story, the Robot’s accidental destruc- 
tion of its creator sends it over the edge and it 
tries to carry out the original plan, even though 
Kettlewell has previously changed his mind. The 
Brigadier uses the Disintegrator Gun, culmina- 
tion of the Robot’s original thieving, to try and 
destroy it, but it grows to giant proportions and 
it's up to the Doctor and newly-attached mem- 
ber of UNIT, medical officer Harry Sullivan, to 
work from Kettlewell’s notes to produce the only 
solution to the problem; a metal virus. This they 
do and the Robot is destroyed, much to Sarah’s 
dismay. 


As has often been told, and not least by 
Terrance Dicks, Robot is in many ways a ‘King 
Kong’ pastiche, but it does it so well within the 
Doctor Who format, and an outgoing format at 
that, that you can only marvel at what was 
produced. The regulars sparkle, Tom as previ- 
ously said gets it on the money from the word 
go, and even though he doesn’t have a lot to 
do in the story until the last episode, new recruit 
lan Marter shows us a Harry Sullivan that, 
when all comes to all, is not the annoying idiot 
he's sometimes painted as. With plenty of ac- 
tion and set pieces, and mostly convincing 
effects (okay, there’s the Action Man tank, | 
know), Robot is a great regeneration story. 


Now, onto the DVD. Picture and sound quality 
are excellent and some of the problematic CSO 
effects have been tidied up, such as when the 
Robot grows in episode 4 and parts of the 
Chromakey background make bits of his legs 
go transparent; it’s not totally fixed, but is now 
much better. It's a shame we couldn't have had 
a ‘CGI Tank’ option as looking at it | think one 
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could have been added fairly easily, but never 
mind, we can’t have everything. 


The commentary comes to us courtesy of outgo- 
ing producer Barry Letts, writer Terrance Dicks, 
Elisabeth Sladen and Tom Baker, and is by 
turns witty (Baker and Dicks) and informative 
(lets and Dicks) with more general interesting 
anecdotes from the two actors. Letts in particu- 
lar is now able to steer a steady course in the 
commentaries, having done a few before, and 
it shows. It also points out that someone like this 
is needed and better serves the story than a 
‘moderator’ unconnected with production of the 
original such as Gary Russell, however well- 
intentioned. Overall, a good piece of listening. 


Onto the extras and firstly there is an Easter 
Egg to look for, nothing major, but nice to 
have. The main featurette, Are Friends Electric?, 
focuses not just on Robot but about those 
changing times and includes the commentators, 
director Chris Barry, production assistant 
George Gallacio, incoming producer Philip 
Hinchcliffe and actors Michael  Kilgarriff, 
Patricia Maynard, Alec Linstead and Edward 
Burnham (the Robot, Miss Winters, Jellicoe and 
Kettlewell, the latter obviously recorded in tan- 
dem with The Invasion comments) It covers the 
ground quickly and well, and includes consider- 
able behind the scenes footage, some which 
has been seen before, which is not specified 
but presumably comes from an abandoned 
documentary series covered in the ever-present 
and informative Production Subtitles. All well 
and good and a nice addition. 


The Tunnel Effect is a short, potted history of the 
techniques for creating the various title se- 
quences up to and including Robot, with the 
latter receiving a blow-by-blow ‘this is how it 
was done’ summation from originator Bernard 


CLASSIC DOCTORS - BRAND NEW ADVENTURES, 


lodge. Nice, but could’ve been a bit longer 
and more detailed on the earlier sequences, as 
| doubt this subject will be touched upon on 
further discs until at least Time and the Rani 
since the ‘starfield’ has already been done in 
The Leisure Hive and the Davison/Colin Baker 
variants wouldn't warrant a featurette of their 
‘own. In fact, that sequence, the Paul McGann 
‘one and even the existing Eccleston/Tennant 
one get a passing mention or two here, only the 
CAL Video McCoy sequence is missed out - | 
wonder why? 


The other features are a bit lacklustre | feel. The 
Radio Times listings as PDF files are okay, but 
nothing special. The photo gallery is nothing 
exceptional and indeed much shorter than | 
would've expected; hardly any publicity mate- 
rial is included and indeed there is no sign of 
any group shots of Tom, Lis and lan with Bessie 
which definitely exist, nor other poses such as 
Baker with the Daleks at TV Centre. It's a bit of 
a disappointment all round. Another disappoint- 
ment is the inclusion of the Blue Peter edition 
recorded on the sets for Robot due to a scene 
shifters strike. Other than a brief explanation at 
the beginning, all we get is about two minutes 
of the programme before it fades out to the BP 
ship logo at the end, not even any programme 
credits. All it really shows is the studio setup of 
sets from the last studio recording block, very 
interesting, but the full edition of BP might've 
been more welcome. Mmm. 


Still, all that said, Robot is still an excellent 
purchase, if not maybe an essential one. It's not 
as good value as some of the others, but it’s still 
worth a place in anyone's collection. Go on, 
buy it to laugh at the tank if nothing else! 7/10 
[MH] 


The main bulk of the plot itself centres around the 
search for what exactly is attacking tourists. This turns 
out to be a massive red-herring anyway which once 
again leaves the story itself feeling very hollow. 
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Phobos means fear, and it is fear 
that is the subject of “Phobos”, fear 
in both its raw form and its recrea- 
tional one. The gravity of Phobos, 
apparently, is variable from loca- 
tion to location on its surface, and 
this has lead to it becoming a 
mecca for adrenalin junkies look- 
ing for an extreme, future sports, 
hit. One of the central attractions 
for the “drenis”, as the none thrill 
seeking populace of Phobos call 
the extreme sports tourists, is the 
“wormhole”, a yawning chasm 
who's bottom nobody has ever 
glimpsed and down which the 
tourists bungee jump for kilometres 
ata time. So, all in all a pretty 
risky place then, but factor in some 
sort of monster that’s attacking the 
locals and you've got a situation 
almost as dangerous as a 1930s. 
roller-coaster at a spooky aban- 
doned funfair. 


Of course, it’s only natural that into 
the middle of this idyl should stum- 
ble the Doctor and Lucie. Lucie is 
once again unhappy at her imme- 
diate surroundings and wastes no 
time in informing the Doctor of 
such. It’s a funny thing that Lucie, 
while seemingly distasteful of a lot 
of things TARDIS travel related, 
never starts to grate with the lis- 
tener. Certainly by the time of their 
fourth adventure with the Doctor 
the traditional companion has 
fallen into the way of life (well, 
unless their name is Tegan 
Jovanka, then they never stop whin- 
ing), so it’s unusual to have some- 
‘one still un-enamoured with the 
majesty of alien skies. Part of 
Lucie’s appeal, | think, is that she’s 
a character who's unhappy with 
her situation, complains vocifer- 
ously about it, but still tries to get 
the best from everything. That's a 
nice mix, and laced with a good 
deal of bravery (which Lucie gets 
to show off in this story) and reluc- 
fant affection for the Doctor makes 
for an excellent companion. 


So it's Doctor Who back in the 
“being chased by monsters” mould 
after the more thoughtful repose of 
“Immortal Beloved”, which is no 
bad thing of course, however 
“Phobos” while interesting enough 
in terms of concept, doesn’t really 
deliver either in the adrenalin de- 
partment or the monster one either. 
Disappointing for a play which 


deals directly with both. Part of the 
problem is the rather odd nature of 
the threat itself, we are never really 
told what precisely the thing in the 
wormhole is. We're offered vague 
hints about its origins, a deity from 
another universe trying to break 
through into our own, but we never 
know why really. Perhaps this 
ambiguity is deliberate but it ends 
up detracting from the drama, 
especially when the faculties as- 
cribed to it elsewhere in the story 
are very specific. The being, what- 
ever it is, feeds only off a very 
specific sort of fear, the fear one 
gets when enjoying an extreme 
activity, yet “normal” fear i.e. a 
fear of imminent death or injury 
harms it. All of this information is 
imparted to the listener very quickly 
and with little explanation and thus 
comes across as arbitrary, convo- 
luted and unsatisfying. It seems to 
be a device purely to allow for the 
solution to the plot. 


The main bulk of the plot itself 
centres around the search for what 
exactly is attacking tourists. This 
turns out to be a massive red- 
herring anyway which once again 
leaves the story itself feeling very 
hollow. Kai, a senior figure of the 
Phobos commune, played by Timo- 
thy West is trying to convince peo- 
ple that something evil lurks down 
the big pit, failing in doing so he 
decides to start trying to scare 
people with “the bad fear” (as 
opposed to “the good fear”) by 
using robots dressed up as mon- 
sters. The unfortunate side effect of 
all of this is, of course, that the 
robots end up killing the people. 
An effect which Kai is apparently 
blameless for because he “lost 
perspective” due to hearing the 
entity in the pit in his mind.. Now 
if you're scratching your head after 
reading that I’m afraid the result of 
hearing it is much the same. It all 
just seems a little confusing and 
somewhat pointless. Kai himself 
walks away scotfree despite his 
actions wittingly and directly lead- 
ing to the deaths of many innocent 
people. Not a very satisfactory 
outcome. 


Crowbarred into this is also a story 
about prejudice as one of the alien 
visitors to Phobos, Farl is set ma- 
nipulated by Kai into conflict with 
the inhabitants over his race. This 


is ostensibly to create more fear, 
but it isn’t made clear how irra- 
tional xenophobia harms the crea- 
ture in the pit either. And if such a 
creature is actually strengthened by 
people performing heroic deeds in 
the face of danger, and not being 
racists . . . why exactly is it a bad 
thing? There are just so many 
contradictions and poorly 
plained aspects of the plot that the 
listener has real trouble in follow- 
ing the story. 


ex: 


Is such a shame then that the 
uniformly excellent supporting cast 
is wasted on such a hotch-potch of 
a story. Timothy West has long 
been one of my favourite actors 
after seriously creeping me out in 
“Royal Jelly” one of Roald Dahl's 
“Tales Of The Unexpected” where 
his character, ina highly disturbing 
fashion, turns into a bee (yes, it 
sounds dumb, but it scared the hell 
out of me). He's given nothing so 
memorable here, playing a well 
meaning murderer who wanders 
off into the ether having apparently 
learned very little. Nerys Hughes 
is also a real treat as Eris, Kai's 
pariner, a practical, friendly, and 
brave senior member of the com- 
mune who it is very hard not to 


like. 


As is becoming usual with Big 
Finish we do have some excellent 
CD extras featuring interviews with 
the cast about the production and 
other topics. Nerys Hughes’ is 
great value as she recalls, with 
much affection, her role in the 5th 
Doctor story “Kinda” and her liking 
of radio work. 


Sadly then “Phobos” ends up be- 
ing a very weak story despite it’s 
excellent cast and fantastical set- 
ting. There are simply too many 
leaps of faith for an audience to 
take as the plot meanders its’ way 
along a confusing path where not 
much is explained, not much hap- 
pens for a reason, and not much 
makes dramatic sense. Unsatisfy- 
ing and undoubtedly the worst of 
the McGann BBC7 season so far. 
Areal shame. 3/10 [AB] 
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Big Finish’s new policy of three part 
stories is, so I'm lead to believe, in 
part to create drama with the classi- 
cal structure of beginning, middle 
and end acts. This structure is very 
evident in “Exotron” and this is no 
bad thing as it means the story 
always has direction and an impe- 
tus that keeps the narrative driving 
forward to a memorable climax. 
The combination of different plot 
strands as they converge makes for 
a very satisfying story and provides 
an ending which seems like a natu- 
ral progression of the plot, rather 
than, as both audio and televised 
Doctor Who are sometimes guilty 
of, feeling a bit tacked on. 


The Doctor and Peri are on a col 
ony world which is in the process 
of being terraformed by the human 
race as they spread out across the 
stars. The native population of the 
planet, a huge hyena like race 
known as the Farakosh, are un- 
happy with this incursion for rea- 
sons which soon become clear. 
Defending the humans against the 
Farakosh are the Exotrons, massive 
robots constructed by the colony's 
military leader Major Taylor (John 
Duttine of “Day Of The Triffids” 
fame), but is there more to them 
than there initially seems? 


“Exotron” is a story which, in con- 
junction with it’s progressive struc- 
ture, has some great setpieces. 
The best scenery is always on ra- 
dio, so the listener will be left 
breathless by pitched batiles be- 
tween giant alien dogs and huge 
heavily armed robots, as well as 
massacres, and smatterings of body 
horror. It is what | call (in rather 
confusing fashion) a very visual 


audio. By this | mean it relies on 
the imagination of the audio a 
great deal to conjure up the special 
effects and epic scope of the plot. 
Thankfully, as is usual in Big Finish 
productions, the sound design is 
top notch meaning that the sound- 
scape of these momentous events is 
beautifully rendered for the audi- 
ence to impose their own visuals 
on. 


For a story with such a massive 
scope, climaxing in a three-way 
battle for survival between various 
factions, the actual trigger for the 
events that unfold is something 
relatively innocuous. A man’s 
obsessive love for a wife who left 
him for another man. This love 
triangle (which has an unexpected 
and deeply unpleasant twist in 
what fate has befallen one of its 
members), unfortunately for all 
concerned, effects just the wrong 
people at the wrong time and 
leads to the Exotron’s being used 
in a manner than ultimately brings 
chaos and death to the colony. It 
is ironic that, had Major Taylor 
been slightly more angry with and 
less obsessive of his unfaithful wife, 
much of the bloodshed that ensues 
may have been avoided. 


Peter Davison is on fine form here 
as the 5th Doctor who, in typical 
fashion, stumbles into a situation 
that is rapidly spiralling out of 
control and finds himself trying to 
save those caught up in it. Nicola 
Bryant puts in her usual vivacious 
and fun performance as Peri, this 
time getting to genuinely show off 
her botanical skills as well as dem- 
constrating an impressive capacity 
for fast thinking and problem solv- 
ing. The tragic villain of the piece 
is the aforementioned Taylor and 
John Duttine does a great job of 
highlighting not only the charac- 
ter’s mania and ruthlessness, but 
also his pain and folly, his death 
scene in particular is very well 
done. 

“Exotron” then, while no means a 
classic of the genre, is good solid 
fun with some memorable moments 
and characters. It’s a pacey script, 
well acted and with an explosive 
climax as the different aspects of 
the plot that have been simmering 
away through the first two episodes 
meet in a typhoon of horror, war- 
fare and tragedy. It’s a very enjoy- 


able listen. 


Also in this release, and continuing 
Big Finish’s viral strand of single 
episode stories is “Urban Myths”. 
This is a strange but very charming 
little story in which three Celestial 
Intervention Agency operatives are 
sat in a restaurant discussing killing 
the Doctor and their reason’s for 
doing so. The reason itself is, 
ostensibly, the events that took 
place on a distant world in the grip 
of a virus that spurs the infected 
into violence destruction. Just what 
is the Doctor guilty of? 


In essence we have the same story 
told by the three operatives each 
casting a different light on what 
may, or may not, have happened. 
This leads to three different re- 
enactments of the events during the 
play itself. The events on the alien 
world are a little simplistic (a con- 
straint, no doubt of the single epi- 
sode format) and unremarkable, 
but the real fun is in hearing Peri 
and the Doctor in these different 
versions, being everything from 
psychopaths, through pragmatism 
and an ends justifying the means 
mind-set, to the Doctor and Peri we 
all know and love. 


Certainly it's an interesting story, 
but (unlike in “Exotron”) its ending 
does feel a little rushed and tacked 
‘on, though the conceit of Peri’s 
unexpected introduction to the story 
is a neat touch that the listener will 
enjoy. Ultimately “Urban Myths” is 
amusing enough, but it seems a 
little lightweight and inconsequen- 
tial compared to the magnificent 
“Urgent Calls”, it’s certainly a fun 
diversion, but little more than that. 


Of special note in this release are 
the extras. As usual there are a 
raft of cast interviews which give 
the listener an enjoyable insight 
into the production of the stories 
but preceding these is a solo com- 
mentary of executive producer 
Nicholas Briggs’ journey to the 
recording studio on the London 
Underground. This may sound like 
a strange thing to have as a CD 
extra, however it works extraordi- 
narily well being both very amus- 
ing and very informative. Briggs 
covers everything from the best 
route to the studios from the tube 
station, through how Big Finish 
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productions are organised at the 
top level, to sights, sounds and 
random observations during the 
journey. It's enormous fun to listen 
to. 


The release of “Exotron & Urban 
Myths” is certainly not the greatest 
thing that Big Finish have ever 
produced, however it is a long, 
long, long way from the worst as 
well. There is much to enjoy in the 
two stories (notably “Exotron”) and 
they carry themselves admirably as 
pieces of entertainment which, in 
the final analysis, is precisely what 
they are. Not great, but good. 


Exotron - 7/10 
Urban Myths - 6/10 [AB] 
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“No More Lies” is really the second 
act of a story and we, the listener, 
never get to see the first one. The 
plot opens with events in full flow 
and the Doctor and Lucie hot on 
the tail of one Doctor Nick Zimmer- 
man (Nigel Havers) who appears 
to be a very naughty man. He has 
a rather nasty whip for one thing. 
Shenanigans obviously ensue as 
the TARDIS crew pursue Zimmer- 
man through a doomed time-ship 
as all three are, themselves, being 
hunted by the TarModowk. 


The TarModowk are a race of 
creatures who inhabit the space- 
time vortex and harness the Vorti- 
saurs (of whom regular ‘Big Finish- 
ists’ will be aware) as their steeds. 
They are big and shouty and a lot 
of fun and for some reason | imag- 
ine them to look something a bit 
like lions, though | have no idea 
why. That's the magic of the audio 
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medium for you though, if you 
asked everyone who had listened 
to this play to sit down and draw a 
Tar-Modowk on paper you’d come 
back with a hundred different de- 
signs but none of them no less valid 
than the other. Whatever they look 
like (Big, big, lions, who stand up 
on their hind legs and wear super 
futuristic chain-mail and helmets by 
the way) the Tar-Modowk Leader is 
superbly played by Tim Hudson. | 
am always impressed at how it is 
possible to create an alien sound- 
ing voice and still let the actor’s 
performance come through. How 
much of this is down to the actor 
and how much is down to the post 
production team | am not sure, 
whoever is responsible though, 
they do an excellent job. 


So, the first act (of which we only 
get fo see the very, very end) con- 
sists of disintegrating time-ships, a 
rampaging pack of TarModowk 
and the usual ‘Who’ staples, in- 
cluding danger, science, action 
and escape. It cracks along at a 
healthy pace though | did find that 
this section of the play required 
more than one listen before | had a 
handle on it. Now, it may be that 
I'm just stupid, but dropping the 
audience into the middle of some- 
thing that is already in progress 
seems fo never quite work on au- 
dio. On TV or in movies it does 
work but that’s only because the 
audience has visual clues that auto- 
matically fill in the blanks. On 
audio it’s far less clear since the 
audience does not yet know the 
characters and cannot draw any 
first impressions about them other 
than on voice alone. The picture 
is, | feel, just a little too incomplete. 
I's one of the few areas where | 
think audio cannot match the vis- 
val. 


Still, after the chaos and excitement 
of the opening segment things 
suddenly slow down in “No More 
Lies”. Zimmerman escapes and the 
Doctor and Lucie follow ending up 
in, of all places, a very tranquil, 
very English garden party. Of 
course, it goes without saying, all 
is not well. “Doctor Who and the 
Delicious Sausage Rolls, Sparkling 
Wine and Pleasant Conversation” 
would probably not make a very 
good story after all (lid still be 


more interesting than “Underworld” 


though). With this in mind, the 
tranquillity is soon shattered. 


This charming combination of 
house and garden is Zimmerman’s 
place and he’s evidently been here 
a long time, long enough to get 
himself some ornate topiaries and 
long enough to get married to 
Rachel, who is played by the won- 
derful Julia McKenzie. This range 
of Big Finish productions has had 
the benefit of some truly wonderful 
guest stars and the trend continues 
here with Havers and McKenzie 
putting in very spirited and very 
committed performances. Tom 
Chadbon (forever Duggan) also 
appears as Rachel's brother and of 
all the guest cast he probably has 
the best part, once again teaming 
up temporarily with the Doctor to 
fight of the nasty monsters (the Tar- 
Modowk who are still big and 
liony and still very, very angry and 
shouty). 


Without wishing to give too much 
away, the plot that ensues is very 
inventive from the point of view of 
characterisation but just. . . well. . 

. not all that interesting. Huge 
lions (they are lions) riding on the 
back of huger flying lizards tearing 
up a garden party must make for 
an entertaining spectacle (and one 
only Doctor Who could provide) 
but it just feels a little too “small 
stakes”. Now it's nice to have an 
episode when it isn’t the universe 
or galaxy or even the world in 
direct peril, however for some 
reason “No More Lies” never really 
comes across as all that exciting 
even for the smaller scope it inhab- 
its (apart from the chaos of the 
opening few minutes). What the 
story is, in essence, is the end of a 
tragic love story between Zimmer- 
man and Rachel. Now this aspect 
is conveyed very well in Paul Sut 
ton’s writing and his characters are 
all well rounded, interesting, and 
believable but the situation is just 
too bland for my tastes. 


Part of the problem is Zimmerman, 
when we first meet him he’s an out 
and out villain and yet by the time 
we reach the garden party this 
megalomaniac has mellowed and 
become a devoted husband and a 
host (albeit one with a dark past 
and a surprising secret). This trans- 
formation doesn’t sit too well | feel 


and more importantly it deprives 
“No More Lies” of an actual bad- 
die. You see, even the Tar- 
Modowk turn out to be not all that 
bad (bless their little liony heads). 
The whole play therefore transpires 
to be an unfortunate combination 
of circumstances featuring a group 
of characters who are all in some 
way or another, sympathetic. Now 
this could be viewed as poignant if 
it just weren't so limited in terms of 
what actually occurs in the story. 


On the upside all the usual staples 
of this Big Finish 8th Doctor series 
apply. The two leads are once 
again excellent with Lucie going 
from strength to strength, the rest of 
the cast are all in fine voice and 
are evidently having great fun (they 
must put something in the water at 
Big Finish because everyone who 
turns up to play apart seems to 
have a whale of a time) and the 
sound design is uniformly excellent. 
Of special note is the music which 
is haunting and beautiful and is 
integrated into the plot via the 
considerable singing talents of Julia 
McKenzie. I's a melody | find 
myself humming now an again as 
it really sticks in your head. There 
are also the usual array of extras 
featuring interviews with the cast 
and isolated music. They are, as 
usual, well worth listening to. 


“No More lies” is beautifully 
crafted, sensitively written, evoca- 
five and wonderfully produced. | 
is however just not all that exciting. 
Indeed the most interesting thing 
that occurs in the whole story hap- 
pens right at the very end with the 
re-emergence of Katarina Olsson’s 
Headhunter. Odd that a play fea- 
turing a wonderful cast and such 
solid writing should leave the lis- 
tener feeling a bit disinterested. 


5/10 [AB] 


VALHALLA 


WHOTOPIA + 


BIG FINISH #114 « JUN 2007 
EDDIE ROBSON 
STARRING SYLVESTER MCCOY 


Valhalla is a dead-end decaying 
colony on Callisto, it’s gas mines 
are dry and the populace consists 
of those who simply can't get 
away. It is here we find a very 
tired, very lonely, 7th Doctor some- 
where in the gap between his com- 
panions leaving him and his end in 
a flurry of machine-gun fire in 
1999 San-ransisco. Sylvester 
McCoy is enjoying the sort of 
scripts with Big Finish that, in all 
fairness, he never had consistently 
during his tenure on TV and the 
result is evident in the calibre of his 
performance here. Marc Platt has 
always been on of Who's best, his 
work might not always be the most 
intelligible but, my god, it has style. 
With “Valhalla” Platt has given us 
a very solid story with some very 
memorable moments and replete 
with superb atmosphere. 


Valhalla is a dump and this is ex- 
cellently conveyed through the 
world weary, disgruntled, charac- 
ters that Platt populates it with. So 
grim and grimy are the conditions 
that there is a regular licensed riot, 
the only way for the downtrodden 
masses to let off steam. It is 
against this ‘bladerunneresque’ 
backdrop that something far, far 
worse occurs. The Doctor, listless, 
lonely and bored finds himself, 
almost reluctantly at the centre of 
events as they unfold, the govern- 
ment of Valhalla is being replaced 
by a legion of huge termites lead 
by the bloated and repellant “Our 
Mother” (a magnificent Susannah 
York). Now this may seem a very 
‘B-Movie’ concept, and it is, but in 
Plats hands it is actually very 
menacing. The scenes where the 
Doctor and his temporary compan- 
ion Jewan make their way through 
the darkened colony after the Ter- 
mites burst onto the surface, are 
very tense (especially if you have a 
thing about creepie-crawlies) and 
atmospheric. The listener can’t 
help but conjure up deserted streets 
littered with the remains of violently 
dismembered denizens. 


It soon becomes apparent that the 
termites have staged this coup in 
order to sell of the population of 


Valhalla to the highest bidder to do 
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with as they please. Each member 
of the society has been catalogued 
and appears in Our Mother's sales 
guide. It goes without saying that 
the Doctor must attempt to ensure 
this bargain basement sale of hu- 
manity doesn’t occur. In this enter- 
prise he is helped by a number of 
Valhalla’s citizens, all of whom 
merit a special mention as Platt has 
created several distinct and well 
realised characters. Fraser James 
plays Gerium, a maintenance man 
with a small time criminal persua- 
sion. He is loud mouthed and 
obstreperous but never unlikable, 
indeed it transpires that he pos- 
sesses a good deal of courage in 
spite of himself. Tin-Marie is one 
of Gerium’s colleagues and actress 
Donna Berlin makes her into a 
believable rabble-rouser in a time 
of crisis as she marshals the aban- 
doned members of the colony into 
action. Deposed Mayor Laxton is 
also an extremely interesting char- 
acter, while not exactly likable it 
soon becomes apparent that he 
has his head screwed on right and 
Philip Jackson does an extremely 
good job of conveying his anger 
and desperation as his position 
spirals out of control. 


Best of all the supporting cast 
though is the aforementioned Jev- 
van played by Michelle Gomez. 
Intelligent, resourceful, brave and 
warm she makes an excellent foil 
for the Doctor (if a reluctant one at 
first) andit’s evident that McCoy 
and Gomez have a real chemistry 
together as they work through the 
play. She really is perfect compan- 
ion material and it is both the Doc- 
tor's and the listener's loss that she 
declines the offer of travelling in 
the TARDIS. Hopefully she will 
return one day as she’s certainly a 
character I'd like to see more of. 


Of course, it isn’t just the humans 
who are important in this play, the 
termites are the antagonists and 
Marc Platt does something very 
inventive to transform them from 
faceless identical _storm-+roopers 
into individuals. Via the use of a 
clever plot device involving the 
TARDIS telepathic circuits we get 
an insight into how the termites 
thing and operate and it both 
creepy and amusing at the same 
time. There is a delightful scene 
where the Doctor disguised as a 


termite general tries to outbluff a 
resolute ‘jobsworth’ termite ser- 
geant and his platoon. The cries of 
“Oh just eat him!” and others from 
his men really are very funny while 
simultaneously raising the stakes. 


This change of perspective does 
create a change of tone in the play. 


The first two episodes (Valhalla is a | 


four-parter) are very bleak, tense, 
and gritty as the human survivors of 
the termite invasion try desperately 
to find a way out of their situation. 
The latter parts are when the ter- 
mites themselves become more 
involved and we get to learn more 
about their motives and society. 
This takes the listener away from 
the human struggle somewhat. It’s 
‘odd therefore that the audio hangs 
together as cogently as it does, 
never jarring despite the change of 
pace and tone. It is a seamless 
and artful progression and one that 
ends with a gentle, but very satisfy- 
ing, conclusion. 


Of course the production is of the 
usual high standard that we are 
coming to expect from Big Finish 
(we really are a spoiled bunch in 
this regard now). The sound de- 
sign is excellent, brilliantly evoking 
tight winding maintenance tunnels, 
echoing deserted city streets and 
the menacing chatter of swarms of 
termites. The musical score merits a 
special mention too, it is electronic 
and fast paced yet still moody and 
menacing reminding me somewhat 
‘of Ennio Morricone’s work on the 
horror classic “The Thing”. Also on 
the discs are interviews with the 
cast and crew and these prove as 
informative and diverting as ever 
(with Michelle Gomez's ‘Swedish’ 
interview a bizarre highlight). 


Valhalla is therefore an extremely 
solid release. It features well 
rounded, well acted characters in a 
situation that is imbued with real 
menace and tension by the writer. 
Sylvester McCoy is on fine form 
and his Doctor is given an ex- 
tremely interesting story arc. All in 
all this play is highly recom- 
mended. Sleep tight, and don’t let 
the bed bugs bite! 8/10 [AB] 


HUMAN 
RESOURCES 


HUMAN RESOURCES PART ONE 

BIG FINISH #115 « JUL 2007 

EDDIE ROBSON 

STARRING PAUL MCGANN, SHERIDAN SMITH 


The script for "Human Resources” is of a very high 
4 quality indeed with fizzing dialogue and sparkling wit 


THE WISHING 
BEAST 


THE WISHING BEAST 

BIG FINISH #116 « JUL 2007 
PAUL MAGRS, 

STARRING COLIN BAKER 


A simple, enjoyable, story with perhaps just a little too 
‘much in the way of ‘kookiness’ for its own good. 


And so, with “Human Resources” this 8th Doctor 
audio series enters its final act, and what a final act it 


is shaping up to be. Throughout the previous six 
plays Lucie Miller has been stalked by ‘the Head- 
hunter’ a sinister and sharp-witted woman played with 
appropriate venom by Katarina Olsson. At the end of 
“No More Lies” this nemesis finally caught up with 
Lucy and abducted her from under the Doctor's nose. 


lucie wakes up in Telford. That would be bad 
enough, except this Telford is not even remotely like 
the Telford | once spent a miserable weekend in after 
a mind numbing corporate love-in for the stationary 
industry. That was horrendous enough but this one is 
far, far worse. It is also, thanks to writer Eddie 
Robson extremely inventive and very funny. Of 
course the Doctor follows Lucie to this alternative 
Telford and many sinister goings on soon transpire. 


At first all seems relatively normal, in fact too normal. 
Lucie has a new job and she is rapidly dismissing her 
previous travels with the Doctor as “a Wizard of Oz 
moment”. She's the new girl and has to contend with 
the usual new girl problems, not knowing her way 
around, not really knowing what she’s supposed to 
be doing, and contending with the unwanted interjec- 
tions of her new boss Jerry, played marvelously by 
Owen Brenman. It seems like a normal office set up, 
but it is anything but. What it actually is is very 
clever and not a little surprising. Without wishing to 
give too much away, the world of business often 
engages in hostile take-overs. Telford (and it's associ- 
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ated branches) take this hostility to a new extreme. 


Eddie Robson eeks out what is actually occurring in a 
way that keeps the listener constantly interested and 
his writing is to be commended. The script for 
“Human Resources” is of a very high quality indeed 
with fizzing dialogue and sparkling wit. Some of the 
interludes afforded by the office PA system are laugh 
out loud funny and the revolting “management speak” 
that sadly many people are afflicted with is cruelly 
and accurately exploited. It’s cracking stuff and fur- 
ther proves that Mr Robson is one of the freshest and 
most talented writers to come to Doctor Who in some 
time. 


Of course the Doctor is happy about losing Lucie (not 
least because, due to Time-lord interference the 
TARDIS won't work without her) and so, after a suita- 
bly cryptic briefing from another Time-Lord, he is off to 
rescue her. Paul McGann is always good value but 
here he seems to be particularly relishing the script, 
it's his best performance in the series so far for me 
(and that is saying something). The Doctor also gets 
a lot of good stuff to do, from attending a truly bi- 
zarre planning meeting to syphoning information from 
the operations overseer Mr Hulbert (Roy Marsden 
who some may remember as the surgeon who got 
sucked dry in “Smith & Jones”). 


“Human Resources Part One", as the title suggests, is 
only half the story, so a lot of time is spent setting the 
scene. We learn the ins and outs of Telford’s opera- 


tions and a lot about the lives of those who 
carry them out. Now, when you consider that 
the majority of characters in this episode be- 
lieve themselves to be run of the mill office 
workers you can appreciate how hard it would 
be to keep setting the scene interesting. The 
fact that it is extremely engaging and darkly 
humorous really is a testament to the quality of 
the story and dialogue. Through listening to 
everyday office jargon about “blue skies initia- 
tives” and “touching base” Robson manages to 
hint in an intriguing fashion at the world under- 
neath this facade of normality before finally 
revealing with a consummate flourish (in a 
scene that would be superb on the big screen). 
Whilst doing this he creates a coterie of charac- 
ters that really are three dimensional and inter- 
esting, from Lucie’s new colleague Karen 
(Louise Fullerton) to the pragmatic and dry Mr 
Hulbert who sits at the head of the “company”. 


I'm at pains not to give too much away in this 
review because it really is something that the 
listener will not want spoiled, so apologies if 
what you have read so far seems a little vague. 
Trust me, once you've heard the play it will all 
make perfect sense. You'll just have to trust me 
that it starts well and gets better and better. As 
usual Big Finish productions have done every: 
one proud, the soundscape and music are 
excellent, really helping to create a sense of the 
atmosphere both inside Telford and out of it. 


Of course the most important function that “Part 
One” can perform (aside from to entertain) is to 
lead into “Part Two” and oh boy is this 
achieved. The episode reaches a thrilling cli- 
max as the Doctor (who has suitably inveigled 
himself with the upper echelons of manage- 
ment) decides to take an active role in stopping 
what is going on. This leads him, inadvertently, 
into an encounter with some very old friends 
who doubtless will be none too happy to see 
him (well, they would be, if they had the capac- 
ity). 


ls hard really to explain why “Human Re- 
sources Part One” is so enjoyable since, in 
terms of the unfolding plot, litle actually hap- 
pens. There is, for example, very little in the 
way of out and out action (don’t worry explo- 
sion fans, you do get some). What we do get 
is a masterful setting of the scene which is al- 
ways inventive, interesting and enjoyable. 
Allied to that are the usual interviews with the 
cast which always give an interesting insight 
into the making of the play and the cast’s reac- 
tions to the script. 


“Human Resources Part One” is a superb setup 
to the series finale that manages to tick all the 
right boxes. It is, in itself, dark, funny, thrilling, 
deep and engaging and artfully leads the lis- 
tener into an extremely satisfying cliffhanger. 
I's certainly one of the high-points of the series 


so far and these assets will, hopefully, carry 
cover into “Part Two”. If it does this extremely 
strong series produced originally for BBC7 
Radio will have a truly momentous finale. Su- 
perb entertainment, and | can’t wait to see how 


it ends! 9/10 [AB] 


Everyone knows that there is a point where 
dotty old ladies stop being dotty and become 
extremely creepy. Creepy old ladies are the 
subject of “The Wishing Beast”, the first of Paul 
Magrs two stories in this release. The Doctor 
and Mel are attracted to a distress call in space 
emitting from a seemingly inhospitable asteroid. 
Upon further investigation it turns out not to 
actually be a distress call, but rather an invite to 
tea of all things, and the asteroid isn’t inhospita- 
ble at all. This we soon discover is par for the 
course, since there is not a lot that is as it seems 
in this play. 


Jean Marsh and Geraldine Newman play the 
aforementioned dotty old ladies Maria and 
Eliza respectively. Two sisters marooned in 
their house on a tiny asteroid, their home sur- 
rounded by a dark and impenetrable forest. 
like all good dark and impenetrable forests this 
on is, apparently, haunted. Paul Magrs’ great 
est strength is, as usual, his creation of an at 
mosphere. The situation and characters are all 
unnerving to a greater or lesser extent and 
Magrs indulges in another of his favourite tech- 
niques, making science fiction seem almost 
magical. As the Doctor himself says in this 
story “Magic may appear inexplicable, but it is 
simply unexplained.” It’s a heady brew this, 
dripping with almost fairytale like motifs, drag- 
ons and ghosts . . . and witches, for the two 
sisters are, of course, not what they first appear 
to be. 


Maria and Eliza want to offer Mel her dearest 
wish (something that Mel readily admits she has 
no idea of) and in order for her to get it they 
have to take a trip into the woods to see the 
titular Wishing Beast. Only it’s not really a 
beast, though it certainly looks like one. li’s a 
simple story really, but enjoyable enough as the 
Doctor investigates the two sister’s history and 
comes into contact with the beast’s previous 
victims. Simple yet very quirky. Vacuum clean- 
ers that suck up souls, conversations in dragon’s 
stomachs and a lady who takes X-Ray vision to 
a frankly excessive level all play their part. In 
truth these disparate elements are, perhaps, a 
litle too bizarre (and lead to some marvellously 
schlocky dialogue). | think that they end up 
being much too leftfield for their own good and 
harm the integrity of the story. Regardless of 
that however they certainly are unique and 
provide a memorable listen. 


The ghosts that populate this asteroid are more 


of a problem for the listener though. Perhaps it 
is mean spirited of me, but they are very. . . 
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well . . . ‘ghosty’, in the grand tradition of 
moaning voices, rattling chains and putting a 
bed-sheet over your head. Great fun, but, like 
soul sucking vacuum cleaners, a little too silly 
for the listener who likes his Doctor Who to 
have a little more of a scientific leaning. This 
contrast is especially jarring when you consider 
who the ‘ghosts’ actually are. Why being con- 
sumed in part by the Wishing Beast transforms 
you from a normal (if gullible) space-traveller 
into something you expect to find in Scoobie- 
Doo is anyone’s guess. The actors who play 
the ghosts are giving it their all (chief amongst 
them Sean Connolly as Mildew who manages 
fo resist the moaning and rattling for the most 
part) but there is only so much supernatural 
moaning and groaning someone can take . . . 


Still, aside from some of the more obvious 
cliches and some of the more unexpected 
weirdness this is a solid enough little story with 
superb performances from Jean Marsh and 
Geraldine Newman who portray their own 
vicious madness with obvious relish. “The 
Wishing Beast” certainly isn’t a play you will 
forget as it is redolent with its’ own unique 
atmosphere and setting which Paul Magrs cre- 
ates with his usual flair and style for that sort of 
thing. A simple, enjoyable, story with perhaps 
just a little too much in the way of ‘kookiness’ 
for its own good. 


“The Wishing Beast” is a three part story so the 
final episode of this release is “The Vanity Box” 
which forms part of the viral strand. In a first 
for this new release format it ties in with the 
main release story too, taking place in the im- 
mediate aftermath of the Doctor and Mel's 
tussle with mad old ladies and dragons. It is 
1965 and the place is Salford, a forgotten city 
rammed up against Manchester and often over- 
looked. Salford has a new touch of glamour to 
liven up its grim Northern streets, a new salon 
The Vanity Box run by Monsieur Coffure 
(played by Toby Longworth who is on fine 
form). This Salon is in huge demand with the 
female Salfordians as it, literally, takes years off 
the customers. 


The Doctor, of course, doesn’t like it and aims 
to investigate Coffure’s operation. This, in a 
moment of “The Green Death” like hilarity, 
involves the Doctor ‘dragging up’ and it’s evi- 
dent that Colin Baker has a riot with this. Him- 
self a Mancunian Baker plays a Salford woman 
who's let herself go with great aplomb. Indeed, 
the whole cast are evidently enjoying this litle 
story a great deal with Toby Longworth’s per- 
formance a highlight. Monsieur Coffure has an 
outrageously bad French accent that lapses 
with hilarious regularity into broad Salfordian, 
this really is no mean verbal feat for an actor 
who is neither. 


like “The Wishing Beast”, “The Vanity Box” is a 


simple story (though the constraints of the one 
episode format leaves little time to develop 
anything else) with a superb atmosphere, of the 
two plays it is perhaps the stronger as it feels a 
little more focused and tightly written with the 
quirkyness of the story being better contained. 
It links in very nicely with the first story on of the 
release making the two plays feel nicely book- 


ended. 


Across both stories the usual high production 
standards apply with outstanding sound design, 
especially in "The Wishing Beast”. The CD 
also features the now customary behind the 
scenes interviews and features and these are, 
as usual, interesting and well worth a listen. 


In summing up “The Wishing Beast” and “The 
Vanity Box” are two idiosyncratic little stories 
imbued with fantastic atmosphere but perhaps 
a little short on plot and, in the case of the 
former, perhaps a little too keen to gallop into 
the field of surrealism. There's certainly much 
to enjoy in this release with some cracking 
performances (Colin Baker alone is, as usual, 
worth the price of admission), memorable char- 
acters and bizarre goings on, however ulti- 
mately perhaps some of the elements contained 
within the stories undermine others. Good but 
not great. 


The Wishing Beast 6/10 
The Vanity Box 7/10 [AB] 


FROZEN 
TIME 


Wy Nia ei 


FULL CAST AUDIO DRAMA 


FROZEN TIME 

BIG FINISH # 118 = AUG 2007 
NICOLAS BRIGGS 

STARRING SYLVESTER MCCOY 


I'm afraid I'm going to have to spoil “Frozen 
Time” for you, | warn you now. If you don’t 
want the surprise revelation of this release 
blown for you, stop reading. I’m serious. Stop. 
Stop it right now. Go on, go and do something 
else like argue on the internet about “The Web 
(Of Fear” being found in a skip along with the 
Holy Grail and Shergar’s ghost. Or why not 
go and listen to “Frozen Time” and then come 


back here to read this review, disagree strongly 
with my findings and demand | am removed 
from this publication’s pages forthwith? Just 
don’t blame me if you carry on reading and 
feel I've spoiled the surprise for you. You see, 
any review of this story is going to have to give 
the game away pretty early on. You've been 
warned. 


Still here? Right. Good. No, hang-on, there's 
still someone at the back who's been tempted to 
let his eye wander a little bit further down the 
page than he wants to. Go on, hop it! 


Right. That's better. Ok, so you're probably 
wondering what this big surprise is right now? 
Well it’s Ice Warriors. Escaped, war criminal, 
Ice Warriors who've been thawed out after 
millions of years trapped in the antarctic frost. 
They're none to happy, and neither is the expe- 
dition that stumbles upon them. “Frozen Time” 
features a fair bit of sleight of hand in this re- 
gard with the expedition’s shifty aristo leader 
Lord Barset initially setting us up for a confron- 
tation with the Silurian’s (a nod to an earlier 
Nicholas Briggs Audio-Visual play called 
“Endurance”) only to pull the rug from under the 
listener with the revival of the hissing Martians. 


It’s actually nice to have the Ice Warriors back 
as proper baddies a la “The Seeds Of Death”. 
Big Finish have tackled the Ice Warriors before 
in the play “Red Dawn” yet these were the 
more noble variety, all honour, distinction and 
self-sacrifice. Very Peladon. Very dull. This 
splinter-group’s status as ruthless, bloodthirsty, 
killers is very welcome and most welcome of all 
is their leader, the Ice Lord Arakssor played by 
Nicholas Briggs. It would be very easy to have 
a pop at Mr Briggs as he is so very ubiquitous 
in Doctor Who these days (the voice of the 
Daleks, helming Big Finish, voicing the Cyber- 
men, writing stories, the list is endless) however 
as Arakssor he is superb. The Ice Lord is cold, 
evil, savage, ruthless and genocidal and yet, 
somehow, cool, he’s a great villain and Brigg’s 
vocals carry off the distinctive Ice Warrior hiss 
with commendable aplomb. 


“Frozen Time” therefore pits the archeological 
crew against the resurgent Ice Warriors and 
thrusts the Doctor into the middle of it. In many 
ways it's like “Tomb Of The Cybermen” except 
green and scaly. Indeed the parallels with the 
Troughton era are very noticeable here, it’s not 
quite “base under siege” but there is a distinct 
air of late 60s Who about it (the Doctor even 
flies a helicopter at one point). The Doctor in 
question here is the 7th incarnation as embod- 
ied by Sylvester McCoy who, as in his previous 
adventure “Valhalla”, is companionless. Like in 
“Valhalla” McCoy is on superb form proving 
that his Big Finish renaissance is stronger than 
ever, something about the character of the 7th 
Doctor, and McCoy's mysterious and melan- 
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choly performance, lends itself very well to the 
character going “solo”. Without companions 
we get to see this Doctor at his alien best and 
empathise that much more with the people who 
are suddenly thrust into his company. 


As with recent Big Finish stories the supporting 
cast are very solid with Anthony Calf (who 
stared briefly in “The Visitation”) as the conniv- 
ing expedition leader Lord Barset and Maryam 
d’Abo as Genevieve who performs most of the 
traditional companion duties in this story. Also 
of note is Tony Millan who has a nice little turn 
as fusty academic Professor Mcintyre. 


So, there’s a good cast and an excellent loca- 
tion, sadly the plot is less firmly founded. 
“Frozen Time” suffers from some of the prob- 
lems that can affect Doctor Who stories both 
audio and audio/visual. The story is just that 
little bit thin to spread over four episodes and 
this leads to much silliness later on in the story 
with a lot of unnecessary running around. The 
first two episodes are excellent, atmospheric 
and full of potential but the last two begin to 
devolve, like a Macra in the under-city of New 
New York, into dashing about to try and save 
the world. 


| can’t help but feel if this faction of homicidal 
Ice Warriors had had a motive that didn’t in- 
volve them trying to conquer our “insignificant 
planet” it might've helped the story immeasura- 
bly. They are interesting characters and could 
have, perhaps, been explored far better if their 
desire for revenge didn’t lead them in a round- 
about way to human genocide. This is not to 
say that “Frozen Time” isn’t enjoyable, it really 
is, there are some thrilling moments and some 
great set pieces and the Ice Warriors, if not 
used to their full potential, are great villains. 
I's just frustrating that the first half promises so 
much and the second half delivers so little, 
other than the stock run-around. 


‘And of course, as is usual these days the re- 
lease comes with a healthy stash of CD extras 
in which cast and crew are interviewed and 
incidental music is played without the interrup- 
tion of people shouting over the top of it. All in 
all then “Frozen Time” is a welcome return for 
the Ice Warriors in a story that, while certainly 
a lot of fun, feels just a little too lightweight to 
be considered anything else than above- 
average. This leads the listener to feel slightly 
shortchanged by a story that initially promised 
so much. Good yes, but by no means great. 


6/10 [AB] 


SON OF THE DRAGON 

BIG FINISH #119 = SEP 2007 

STEVE LYONS 

STARRING PETER DAVISION, NICOLA BRY- 
ANT, CAROLINE MORRIS 


SON OF THE 
DRAGON 


The “pure” historical is something that the Doc- 
tor Who television series hasn't attempted in 
some time, which is a real shame as generally, 
whenever it has, those stories have been very 
strong indeed. Happily, Big Finish seem to 
enjoy doing the occasional historical tale and 
“Son Of The Dragon” is one of them. 15th 
century Wallachia (now somewhere around 
Romania) is the setting for this adventure and a 
chapter of history that is genuinely shrouded in 
mystery, the records of that time and region 
being sketchy at best (a fact even acknowl 
edged in the story itself). This is of course a 
good thing as far as telling a story goes, as it 
allows for a fair bit of artistic licence, not as 
much as it might've however. The man who 
really took his portion of that, and everyone 
else’s, was Bram Stoker who grabbed the his- 
torical figure of Vlad Tepes aka. The Impaler 
aka. Dracula and moulded it into the classic 
vampire of Gothic fiction. 


Dracula is, of course, the titular “Son Of The 
Dragon” and thus is a major player in this four 
part adventure. Those expecting garlic, cruci- 
fixes, creeping fogs and well proportioned girls 
in silky white night-dresses will be disappointed 
however as vampiric lore plays no part in this 
story, this is the real Dracula, the leader and 
general. A man feared not only by his enemies 
but also by his subjects. He is a fascinating 
figure and this story does the richness of his 
history proud. One of the real pleasures of 
Doctor Who historicals is learning things you 
never knew before, and in this regard “The Son 
Of The Dragon” is marvellous. 


This story is a continuation of the 5th Doctor's 
adventures with Peri and Erimem, the young 
Egyptian exPharach has been one of Big Fin- 
ish’s best “in house” companions and here her 
story arc develops handsomely as she, reluc- 
tantly at first, becomes close to Dracula and 
learn to understand his personality. It is to the 
tremendous credit of this play that nothing is 
“black and white” everyone has their motiva- 
tions and everyone believes, sincerely, that they 
are doing the right thing. That helps to give the 
proceedings a very authentic feel and Erimem’s 


story fits very nicely into it. 


15th Century Wallachia is not a nice place to 
be, a land being bitterly fought over by the 
invading Turkish army and forces of Prince 
Vlad, a man who believes in a “scorched 
earth” policy and carries it through to seem- 
ingly excessive levels. This land of bloody 
battles, torched villages, impervious forests and 
formidable castles is superbly well evoked in 
the plot, and made very real by Big Finish’s 
usual superb sound design. The real star of the 
show however is James Purefoy as Dracula. 
Purefoy imbues the character with many differ- 
ent facets and levels, he is intimidating, vicious 
and frightening, yet he still manages somehow 
to give the character real melancholy and noble 
facets. The man may well be a cruel tyrant, but 
he is extremely brave, sharp minded and even 
honourable. Purefoy’s performance is superb 
as is that of Douglas Hodge playing Dracula's 
brother and enemy Radu, a man torn between 
his desires and those of the Sultan he now 
serves. It’s an incredibly strong cast and, with 
all three of the Tardis crew on form, it adds up 
to some seriously top notch stuff in the acting 
stakes (stakes . . get it? Stakes, vampires, the 
Impaler? Oh, forget it!). 


Joking aside however “Son Of The Dragon” is 
an exceptionally serious piece of drama pulling 
no punches in it’s depiction of just how grisly 
life and death in that era could be. Vlad the 
Impaler is well named and it’s probably just as 
well that some aspects of the story remain con- 
fined to the audio medium. This strong sense of 
atmosphere, while occasionally uncomfortable 
in it's application, is overall to the play's great 
credit. The story itself plays out over a period 
of weeks, possibly months, and this helps to 
give the listener a real sense of the epic. This is 
a big story told in a big way with a lot of clever 
little devices, excerpts from Radu’s diaries and 
captivating pre-credits sequences not least 
among them. It's a dark tale (the Doctor is 
even forced to take up arms at one point which 
he generally only reserves for the most dire of 
situations) but exceptionally well told and gives 
us a very real and very adult (in tone not in 
language) view into the minds of leaders and 
warriors, their responsibilities and the decisions 
they face. 


All in all this is therefore another of Big Finish’s 
very strong “pure historical” releases, in fact, 
off the top of my head, it might well be the best 
of them. Everything here is carried off with 
considerable style and dramatic weight, espe- 
cially Erimem’s growing desire to face up to the 
responsibilities she avoided by fleeing ancient 
Egypt with the Doctor, her journey in this story 
is evidently part of a definite arc for the charac- 
ter and it will be very interesting to see where 
this ends. “The Son Of The Dragon” is a real 
historical epic, in the truest sense of the word, 
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with a very fine cast and excellent writing from 
the pen of Steve Lyons. 


Is highly, highly recommended. 9/10 [AB] 
DOCTOR WHO STORYBOOK 2008 


CLAYTON HICKMAN ED. 
PANINI * AUG 2007 


EIGHT BRAND. NEW, 
LUSTRE Aes 
NE DOING ND. NA 


This year’s Storybook is the third annual offer- 
ing from the publishers of Doctor Who Maga- 
zine, and since the television episode Blink was 
inspired by a story in the first | was naturally 
looking forward to spotting another TV-worthy 
tale here. However | was quickly deterred from 
doing this thanks to a jaunty introduction by the 
Doctor as channelled by Russell T. Davies, 
which pointedly refers to the contents as being 
‘adventures that you'll never see on television’. 
So there ! 


The first story, Cats and Dogs by Tom Mac- 
Rae, starts off a little awkwardly through no 
fault of the author — some text is missing from 
the first page of my copy and from every other 
that I've seen. Fortunately it’s still possible to 
work out what's going on. Aliens are inhabiting 
the bodies of, well, cats and dogs and the 
Doctor has to sort out their differences. A com- 
parison is drawn between companions of the 
Doctor and pets which is mildly interesting, but 
given the rather undramatic premise | wasn’t 
too enthused after reading this. 

The Body Bank by Gareth Roberts comes 
next, and while it's fun to see his New Adven- 
tures creations the Chelonians put in an appear- 
ance this story too is only average. Although 
Roberts can always be relied upon for amusing 
dialogue, | get the feeling that he may have 
had some of his mind on other things when 
writing this such as various television projects... 
The Box Under the Tree by Robert Shear- 
man is a meditation from the viewpoint of a 


child on imagination and covers a central 
theme of Doctor Who - that the strange and 
wonderful can be found in the most banal sur- 
roundings if you know where to look. 

Zombie Motel by Paul Magrs is as the name 
suggests, Crossroads with the walking dead 
thrown in. The author makes use of some nicely 
florid language to create a narrative that actu- 
ally makes use of the Doctor's ability to travel in 
time — something that’s overlooked elsewhere. 
This would get my vote as the best story of this 
collection. 

The only comic strip of the book follows - Sun- 
screen by Jonathan Morris, which looks good 
and has a heartwarming ending, but is let 
down by a lame alien weakness. 

The Iron Circle by Nicholas Briggs is also 


told from a child’s perspective, and features an 
alien which feeds on metal. Sadly this does not 
mean the return of Erato of Creature from the Pit 
fame. This alien can actually attract metal 
which leads to electricity pylons marching 
across the countryside towards it. Daft but fun. 
Kiss of Life by Justin Richards is a slight but 
sweet interpretation of the old mermaid legend. 
Nicholas Pegg’s Deep Water takes an old 
science-fiction plot —- an enclosed community 
has been fed false information about its envi- 
ronment, and discovers the Awful Truth — and 
uses it to end the Storybook on a downbeat 
note. 


One the whole, although the Storybook is good 
value when compared to many other annuals 


on the market, when | measure it against its 
predecessors | think it could have been better. 
None of the stories are exactly bad, but with 
the exception of Zombie Motel none of them 
are particularly memorable either. Having said 
that, | am probably not who this publication is 
primarily aimed at and younger readers will 
doubtless be greatly entertained by the writing 
and the pictures. Each story is lavishly illus- 
trated by different artists in different styles, and 
a special mention must go to the nicely evoca- 
tive frontispiece which has elements of mystery, 
wonder and danger. Everything that makes for 
good Doctor Who, in fact, and worth the cover 
price on its own. 7/10 [CS] 


FOREVER AUTUM 
MARK MORRIS 
BBC BOOKS = SEP 2007 


What a spooky cover. When | think of all the at 
tempts to frighten with a front cover we have suf 
fered in the Doctor Who ranges (Grave Matter, 
The Bodysnatchers, Combat Rock) and nothing 
scares more than a grinning pumpkin in flames. If 
it wasn't for the Paul Magrs effort | would have 
definitely read Forever Autumn first just because of 
the cover. 


| thought the book itself was lovely, a genuine 
horror story that pushes the limits of nastiness 
about as far as they should probably go. | hate to 
admit it but after the scene with the homicidal 
clown smashing from the shop window | had a 
really nasty nightmare! Woke up in a hot sweat 
and everything! There are lots of scary clichés 
packed in, hand picked from some of the best 
episodes of the best fantasy shows of the last fifty 
odd years. Take the Buffy episodes Hush and Hal- 
loween, Doctor Who's own Terror of the Autons 
and Greatest Show in the Galaxy and you have a 
recipe for success. Monsters who can seal your 
mouth shut to prevent you screaming, clown masks 
that smother their wearers, plastic bats coming to 
life and attacking en masse, bodies being fed, 
literally chewed up until the bones split and burst... 
this really couldn't be realised on telly without 
some swift edits. 


| am not especially keen about books set in Amer- 
ica. That's an annoying, almost xenophobic trait 
because there are so many terrific books set there. 
| just don’t find the culture especially gripping but 
there are cases when the story is good enough to 
overcome my initial dislikes. Forever Autumn is 
America 101, ice cream parlours, Halloween 
festivals and guys called Rick and Thad who say 
“Aww, man!” a lot but it is authentic enough to 
plant the very English Doctor and Martha in its 
belly and see how they fit in. Its funny how much of 
the book writes Tennant’s Doctor and as a real 
crazy and Martha as the capable thinker. Their 
chemistry is at its best with lots of witty dialogue 
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and fun scenes. 


Mark Morris has been responsible for two well 
written but not terribly memorable novels in previ- 
ous BBC ranges but he seems to have found a 
happy balance between plot and spectacle here. | 
especially liked his use of aliens who aren’t mali- 
cious or sadistic or out to destroy the human race. 
Simply the survivors of a war who are trying to 
escape the Earth and human bodies are necessary 
to fuel their ship. There is the barest moment of 
communication between the Doctor and the Her- 
voken and much of the book is spent with the 
threat simply reacting to his annoying attempts to 
stop them. It is rare to find a Doctor Who book 
where the villains don’t spout ridiculous threats or 
have some grand masterplan but the motive here is 
so mundane and yet the implications are so horrific 
for once the Doctor's righteous indignation seems 
slightly misguided. These aliens simply have no 
concept that the animals they need to pulp are 
intelligent creatures. 


His prose is a constant delight, occasionally threat- 
ening to become to adult for children but consis- 
tently atmospheric and thrilling throughout. He 
writes action very well but his dialogue scenes are 
also imbued with real energy and zest. 


| really must say a word about Martha who once 
again is thrillingly independent and thinks the sort 
of thoughts we are not used. Does the Doctor want 
to skiddaddle so quickly because he doesn’t want 
to deal with the deaths his intervention has 
caused? Can she contact home without knowing 
exactly what year she is in? Will she ever stop 
following and start looking back? She constantly 
watching and remembering important facts that 
come in useful in the story. Perhaps being a wana- 
bee career woman the writers feel they need to 
write her with more thought than hanger-on Rose. 


The climax is pethaps beyond predictable but we 
have been waiting the entire book for a Haloween 
massacre and it would have been hopelessly anti- 
climatic without one. I'm not sure | buy the Doctor's 
brief explanation of how he defeated the bad guys 


but Morris’ writing is at its peak when he de- 
scribed their pain that | felt it was satisfying all 
the same. 


Forever Autumn is a terrific Halloween read. 
Shame | read it in September but | think I'll 
probably dig it out again at the right time. 
Fantastic fun for adults and real page turning 
chiller for the younger readers. | will admire this 
book just for the throwaway line that skips over 
an entire awkward scene with a teenage char- 
acter: 


“Tell you what, Chrissy boy, let's just skip all 
the teenage angsty stuff. We'll take it as read 
that you've got issues, that no one understands 
you and that you’re confused about your sexu- 
ality.” 


Why did nobody think to say that to Samatha 
‘Angeline Jones? 8/10 [JF] 


SICK BUILDING 
PAUL MAGRS 
BBC BOOKS * SEP 2007 


Is it my imagination or are these New Series 
books getting better? Like every book series 
Doctor Who has spawned it has taken a while 
to adjust to its format but | think we are finally 
reaching a pleasing middle ground between 
appealing to children and the old school New 
Adventures lovers. There have been some seri- 
‘ous misses when the authors have taken child- 
friendly to mean dumbing down, which is ri- 
diculous because children are by far the harsh- 
est critics (see Winner Takes All, Art of Destruc- 
tion and Price of Paradise). At their best the 
books have been imaginative, unpredictable 
and colourful...drawing on the strengths of the 
TV series (see Only Human, Stealer of Dreams, 
The Resurrection Casket, The Last Dodo). The 
best thing to come out of the new hardbacks is 
the sense of fun that was so offen forgotten in 
the paperbacks. 


Sick Building is written by Paul Magrs, which 
means it is an NSA that automatically deserves 
a read. What surprised me was how dark the 
book is. | have always equated Magrs with the 
quirky and bubbly but this is a surprisingly 
bloody book with some shocking moments 
Faces being melted, blood splatting into peo- 
ples eyes and blinding them, ultra violet radia- 
tion turning a character into a charred corpse. 
Fortunately Magrs has always been able to 
expose the richness of the English language 
with very few words and he skips over these 
sick moments briskly but gives them a real 
punch. This author could write the eccentric 
arse of PG Woodhouse but this level of nasti- 
ness is unusual and very welcome in both 
Magrs work and the range. 


Whatever way you present it, on the telly, on 


audio or in a book this is simply a great idea 
for a story. It is so simple and yet so gripping. 
An alien planet being devoured by a ruthless 
predator. A home, which happens to be a 
technological palace with automated systems 
running everything. A computer overseeing the 
running of operations now fully aware that her 
creator is preparing to abandon the Dream- 
home to its fate. The Doctor and Martha and 
the inhabitants of the Dreamhome attempting to 
escape the interior so they can flee the planet. 
Trapped inside a building that refuses to be left 
behind and facing death from any of the house- 
hold implements.... Come on you want to read 
it already, don’t you? It gives Magrs the chance 
to write a real time novel that refuses to stray 
from its main plot and keep the reader guessing 
what is coming next. The last time | was this 
gripped by a novel that refused to give up the 
pace for a second was Time and Relative 


Beyond the essential greatness of the plot there 
are lots of Magrsian concepts that sound abso- 
lutely ridiculous on paper (please....try and 
explain to somebody the plot of Mad Dogs and 
Englishmen and then let them read it!) but work 
so well you have to wonder why nobody has 
thought to try it before. Oh yeah, because they 
are sane! Needless to say the Doctor befriends 
a vending machine and a tanning machine in 
this adventure and they turn out to be such 
wonderful creations. It basically works in the 
same way that Data does in Star Trek with the 
two appliances learning to think and feel for 
themselves but it done without the yawning 
pretentiousness of Paramount Studios. What 
helps to make Barbara and Toaster even more 
likable is that the human characters are really 
flawed. Tiermann, the creator of the Dream- 
home is especially frustrating, egotistical and 
cowardly and willing to leave everybody be- 
hind without a moments thought. This is hardly 
the thoughtful characterisation of last quarters 
Wooden Heart but there is enough personality 
here to lift this from a mere race against time 
story. 


The Dreamhome itself is a marvellous creation 
which at times feels stifling and claustrophobic 
and the voice behind the home hands out sadis- 
tic threats like the best Doctor Who villains. 
Simple ideas like a robot butler; hoovers and a 
motorised drinks machine are made to seem 
wondertully scary. 


Another strength is the Doctor and Martha com- 
bination, which is proving far superior in print 
than his adventures with Rose. Martha is a 
thinker, always trying to keep up with the Doc- 
tor and often outclassing him. She roars through 
the dangers of this book with a smile on her 
face and hand out for her friend. The tenth 
Doctor is an incarnation that can become very 
trying in print, very quickly. Magrs avoids this 
by keeping up his energy and quips but meas- 
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uring that with some (brilliantly) unlikable mo- 
ments. He is snappy, quick to judge and sur- 
prisingly merciless when human life is at stake. 
Again this is comparable to his adorable rela- 
tionship with his fellow prisoners from Level 
Minus Thirty-Nine. 


A top ranking NSA with the charm of an early 
Harry Potter and the darkness of the later | K 
Rowling tomes but better than any single vol- 
ume of that bloated, overrated series. Rather 
than resting on his strengths and churning out a 
gigglesome escapade Paul Magrs has pro- 
duced a thrilling piece of adventure fiction. The 
laughs are there but so is the relentless pace 
and the deaths. 


Doctor Who at its best: 9/10 [JF] 
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